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“T want a tube with a 
controlled inside d iameter”’ 


"*T want long coils that can 


IT want to get more tube 
fit into my production line”’ 


surface for heat transfer’ 
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are Wolverine developments. 
ver a customer want. In petroleum 
in metal- 


want more than just a tube! 
All of them have 


en they buy : All of these 

been designed to answet 

r example, they processing—in air conditioning and refrigeration 

working—in many, many industries, products like these are 
vith more than just a tube. 


cy 


capacity-bo sting 
providing engineer 
And Wolverine research and development promises even 
bigger developments. They'll be designed to solve customer 
needs in the fis along with plumbing, power, elec- 
trical, nuclear an 
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ir copy of the 


others. 
know the difference. It's Tubeman- 


Wolverine Tubemanship 


Yes, men 
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WOLVERINE TUBE 
— DIVISION OF 
X Calumet Hecla. Inc. 


— DEPT. C. 17214 SOUTHFIELD RD. ALLEN P 
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The Trend of Business 

Business Failures 

First-Half Profit Picture Looks Bright 
Washington Business Front soseru pr. stevin 
Voice of Industry 

Editorial 


The Great Growth Debate WILLIAM H. PETERSON 
The Myth of the Management Committee crarence B. RANDALL 


A PRESIDENTS’ 


Politics: Business Takes the Plunge ?axtv neronr 
Financing for the Long Range wuson senev 


Fitting the Machine to the Man me.viw manvew. 
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Executive Bookshelf 

Managing Your Manpower tawrence sressin 
Inside Industry 

Living with the Law vavu a. «we 

Capital Views & Previews ravt wooron 
Ideas at Work 

New Product Parade 

The Reviewing Stand 





When management makes ine BIG decision. decision... 


on fabrication...it’s Mahon 


Mahon Steel-Weld Division's proven ability and vigor in handling the toughest fabrication work underlines its reputation as a highly 
skilled source for any-type fabrication. Behind this Mahon capability are four factors: a high degree of technical competence honed 
sharp by out-of-the ordinary experience; extensive modern facilities; unequalled capacity; and most importantly, Mahon's ‘old-time’ 
pride of performance, It all means fabrication done right, priced right and delivered right. The Mahon Steel-Weld Division fabricates 
alloys, steel or aluminum for either mechanical or structural uses. It has paid leading manufacturers in nearly every industry to 


specify, ‘fabrication by Mahon'’—for a special design or a production run... it will pay you, and your company, too. 


MAHON COMPANY 
FABRICATION SERVICES 


® Structural Steel-Fabrication and Erection 
® Steel Fabrication-Weldments 
® Assembly and Machining 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


® Complete Finishing Systems 

® Metal Cleaning Equipment 

® Painting Facilities (Spray Booths, Flow and Dip 
Coaters) 

® Filtered-Air Supply Systems 


ie Cc 
Dry and Processing Ovens THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY Manufacturing Piants—Detroit, Mich. and Torrance, Calif. 


® Dust Collectors and Fog Filters 
Sales-engineering offices— Detroit, New York, Chicago, 
® Automatic Conveying Systems DETROIT 34, MICHIGAN Torrance and San Francisco. 


® Special Plant and Production Equipment 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE. NJ 
ALSO IN SWEET’S CATALOG. 
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How will today’s trends in product design affect your 
new product planning? How can you prepare now to stay 
abreast of tomorrow’s new design needs? An exclusive 
round-up of fact, opinion, and forecast by the world’s 
leading industrial designers provides some significant— 
and useful—answers. 


Myth of the Perfect Balance Sheet 


Judging a company’s vitality, its future growth poten- 
tial, or the caliber of its management by studying the 
balance sheet can lead to costly errors in decision. 
Clarence B. Randall, in a new article in his “folklore of 
management” series, tells why—and points out the real 
criteria of corporate performance. 


Industry’s Secret Sales Weapon 


You've got a top-quality product, aggressive selling, first- 
rate service, moderate prices—and still your competitors 
are walking away with the business. Impossible? Not if 
“trade relations’’ have won them an inside track. Here 
are the facts on a disturbing but little talked-about 
reality of present-day industrial selling. 


The Trend of Business 


An exclusive monthly analysis of current business con- 
ditions by DUN & BRADSTREET economists, designed to 
help guide your planning for the weeks ahead. 


Eyes on Washington 


Top Washington analyst Joseph R. Slevin takes DUN’s 
REVIEW readers behind the scenes in the nation’s capital 
and spots Washington business news in the making. 


The World of Finance 


Wall Street authority Gerald M. Loeb surveys the newest 
developments on the financial side. 


Managing Your Manpower 


Latest trends and practices in the industrial relations 
field, with special emphasis on practical problems in 
labor relations and personnel. 
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Run No. 1...run No. 1001—you 
cut costly delays and adjustments out 
of production flow when you rely on 
consistent quality material from Ryer- 
son. Metalogics brings you a brand- 


x new set of rigid quality-control 
standards—on steel, aluminum, plas- 
tics and metal-working machinery — 


that are completely detailed and 

i published for your scrutiny. They 

govern every aspect of specifications, 

steps up your profits verification, packaging, cutting and 
certification of all Ryerson products. 

But that’s only part of the exciting 


by keeping preg tpt agg 
quality consistent 


* The Ryerson science 
of giving optimum valve 
for every purchasing dollar. 





STEEL+>ALUMINUM +: PLASTICS - METALWORKING MACHINERY 


mmoors 2 RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, tInc., Member of the SANDS Steel Family 


PLANT SERVICE CENTERS: BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHARLOTTE « CHICAGO *« CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND « DALLAS « DETROIT « HOUSTON «+ INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH + ST.LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE « SPOKANE « WALLINGFORD 
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The Trend of BUSINESS 


AFTER coasting along at a high level 
for the past few months, business will 
go into its usual lull this summer. 
Moderate gains, however, are in pros- 
pect for the rest of the year. The 
economy will be supported by a fur- 
ther modest rise in business spending 
for new plant and equipment, and re- 
tail sales should set a new record. A 
cautious last-quarter pick-up in the 
rate of inventory accumulation will 
be a source of additional strength. 

So far, the collapse of the summit 
conference in May has had little ef- 
fect on business activity. Except for 
some moderate upward adjustments 
in defense spending, it seems improb- 
able that it will be much of an influ- 
ence in the months ahead. 


Output won’t rise till late summer or 
early fall. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s sea- 
sonally adjusted index of industrial 
production may dip slightly in early 
summer, but probably will show little 


Summer sluggishness sets in 


Auto dealers stepping lively to meet competition 


New starts up and continuing to climb 


Down for the first time this year (p. 13) 


change until moderate gains recur 
later, carrying it close to the peak of 
111 (1957=100) set last January. 

These gains will reflect production 
increases in both industrial and con- 
sumer goods, and especially in ma- 
chinery, steel, coal, textiles, apparel, 
automobiles, furniture, and appli- 
ances. 

Most steel users are satisfied with 
their current steel inventory levels, 
so it is unlikely there will be any ap- 
preciable upturn in new orders until 
August. As a result, steel mills will 
hold summer operations around 60 
per cent of rated capacity, except dur- 
ing vacation periods. The extent of 
the production increase in late Au- 
gust or September will depend a lot 
on the volume of new orders from 
automobile and appliance makers, 
and construction contractors. Steel 
production during the last three 
months of 1960 shculd average some- 
where between 75 und 80 per cent of 
rated capacity. 


Foreign Demand Props 
Machine Tool Orders 


' 
/ 
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BRIGHT EXPECTATIONS for domestic orders haven't worked out 


raising doubt as to 


whether new plant and equipmeni outiays for the rest of 1960 will match predictions. 
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During the past few weeks, the cut- 
back in steel output has narrowed the 
gains over a year ago in coal produc- 
tion, and it has been partly responsi- 
ble for year-to-year declines in load- 
ings of both rail freight cars and 
trucks. Once we see the turnabout in 
steel production, coal production and 
freight loadings will both gather 
strength. 


Record stocks mean a stiff summer 
clean-up period for auto dealers. 


Although in the past three months 
new car sales have been at the highest 
levels since the record-breaking year 
of 1955, production has been even 
higher than sales. This has held deal- 
er stocks at around | million units, 
the highest in history. This summer 
will bring sales contests and promo- 
tion drives across the nation, as deal- 
ers attempt to empty their showrooms. 
They'll be pressed for time, too, since 
1961 models are going to be out ear- 
lier than usual, in the late summer 
and early fall. 

To make things even livelier, the 
auto industry will face stiffer compe- 
tition from importers of foreign cars, 
who will also step up their promo- 
tions. They may be lowering their 
prices, too, to counteract the effect 
domestic compact models have had 
on their sales. 

Used car sales volume has also 
been cut by the relatively high pur- 
chases of new cars. Dealers are al- 
ready finding used car stocks a bur- 
den. They're almost sure to reduce 
prices this summer, which will give 
the new models even more competi- 
tion. 

Once we're through the model 
changeover period late in the sum- 
mer, auto output will move up notice- 
ably, and 1960 production as a whole 
will be somewhere between 6 and 
6.5 million wits. 





BRADIEK 


WORLD’S MOST 
FLEXIBLE 


SHOWER 
FACILITIES! 





® Models to serve 2, 
3 or 5 persons. 


® Individual volume 


al e | and temperature 
SOE O:¢ @ 





ny 4 control. 


P a | ® Available as 
‘ a) p4 i. Column Showers or 


7 


with partitions for 
greater privacy. 


® Provide more 
shower facilities in 
less area. 


® Require far fewer 
plumbing connections 
than individual 
showers. 


® Available in 


Appliance stocks are also high, es- 

pecially at the retail level. Manufac- 
turers will not step up production 
schedules until fall, after current in- 
ventories have been worked off to 
desired levels. 
A rise in manufacturers’ new orders 
and quickening of the inventory ac- 
cumulation pace will push production 
up later in the year. 

Incoming orders among manufac- 
turers will continue to lag until Au- 
gust or September, when moderate 
gains will begin to appear. The most 
noticeable increases will be in durable 
goods, such as machinery, steel prod- 
ucts, appliances, and furniture. This 
will mean a higher rate of inventory 
accumulation, but business men, who 
were enthusiastically adding to their 
holdings early this year, will show 
more caution. The fact that inven- 
tories are still relatively low in rela- 
tion to sales will not make companies 
more venturesome. 


This prudent policy may reflect a 
feeling that there will be no major 
price increases in the near future. 
Also, the excess capacity in many 
lines means that business men can get 
supplies quickly and easily. And, 
finally, a lot of business men may be 
changing their ideas about what the 
level of their inventories should be. 

Despite the excess capacity in 
many lines, long-range plans will re- 
quire many companies to increase 
their 1960-1961 outlays for new plant 
and equipment. Machine tool orders, 
however, have not lived up to the ex- 
pectations many had earlier this year 
—which may mean that capital spend- 
ing will fall a little short of earlier 
predictions. In recent months, ma- 
chine tool orders have fallen below 
year-ago levels. Unless a marked up- 
turn occurs soon, volume for the year 
as a whole will dip below 1959. 

Although unemployment will re- 
main relatively high for the next six 





Consumer 
spending 


313.3 
317.0 


Quarters 
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321.1 
328.1 


Looking Four Quarters Ahead 


C;overnment 
outlays 


Gross 
national 
product 


478.6 
483.5 


Private 
investment * 


67.0 
69.1 


98.4 
97.4 


80.4 
75.5 


500.2 
503.0 


98.8 
99.4 


stainless steel! or 
baked enamel in 
colors. 


77.4 
80.1 


100.6 
101.9 


508.5 
516.5 


330.5 
334.5 


Bradiey showers improve 
every shower room— 
and cut costs at the 
same time. They are 
your best choice 

for both new 
construction and 

remodeling. 


336.3 
337.6 


103.2 


104.2 


79.8 519.3 
79.2 521.0 


*Includes domestic private investment plus net exports 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED ANNUAL RATES IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2283 West Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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WRITE! 


New Bulletin 29-H 
answers all your questions 
about modern 

shower equipment. 


Figures through the first quarter of 1960 are seasonally adjusted annual rates in 
billions of dollars, as reported by the National Income Division, Department of Com 
merce. Figures for the second quarter of 1960 and later are estimates prepared by 
Edwin B. George and Robert J. Landry of the Business Economics Department of 
DuN & Brapsrreet, Inc. 
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What everyone in business 
should know about 
RECORDAK microfilming! 


It’s a surprisingly fast and New film-coding advances, 
such as Kodamatic indexing, 
take hunt and peck out of 
.. let you find 


low-cost way to copy records 
of any type or size. Up to500 
items can be photographed 

. up to 60 pictures on one any microfilmed record in 


film reference . 





in a minute. 
cent’s worth of film. 








seconds. 

Paper reproductions in vary- 
ing sizes can be made directly 
from your microhim records when needed. 





Thousands of New RECORDAK Portable microfilmer 


concerns (in ' | 
provides fast, convenient microfilming 


more than 100 
different types of 





. and it weighs only 24 Ibs. 


You just feed items—up to 90 
business) are using this unique Lned pat baad 
a minute—and thev’re photo- 
photographic process to speed their . : 
graphed and returned in 

proper sequence. No skill 
needed. Recordak’s full line 


also includes completely auto- 


daily business routines. Space savings of 99% 
and greater protection are extra dividends! 


Principal vise in business is to eliminate, : 
ve é' matic equipment tor larger 
or greatly reduce, hand copying on all 


Retail 


stores, for example, use Re- 


? concerns. 
record-keeping jobs. 


cordak microfilming to cut 

Kn Hite down on posting operations 

SS ie and get bills out four times 

Coe faster! Another use ends the 

need for a tedious description 
of all checks received. 


New Recordak tech- 


niques in 35mm micro- 


f 


as 


filming are a boon to 

drafting rooms—cut need for blue- 
prints, speed communications, save space, 
increase protection. 


eeeeeeeree +MAIL COUPON TODAY+++eee*. 
RECORDAK CORPORATION HH-7 
415 Madison Avenuc, New York 17. N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send free booklet giving details on new 
Recorpak Portable microfilmer. 


=RECORDPR? 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodok Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year 


IN CANADA contai:t Recordok of Canada Lid., Toronto 


JULY 1960 
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STRIKING 


BOSTITCH B12 STANDARD 
DESK STAPLER 


If you choose desk accessories 
with an eye to looks as well as 
to function, the Bostitch B12 
Standard Stapler should merit 
your interest. 


You can see this is no ordi- 
nary stapler. The designer’s 
touch is evident in its clean, ex- 
ecutive appearance. Perform- 
ance sets it apart, too. You can 
set it to pin temporarily—or 
fasten permanently. 

See the executive Bostitch 
B12 Standard Stapler, in hand- 
some gray or black and gleam- 
ing chrome... 


AT YOUR STATIONER'S 


Fasten it better and faster with 


667 BRIGGS DRIVE, EAST GREENWICH, RHODE ISLAND 
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the last half of 
| major appliances and furniture can 
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FURNITURE and 
APPLIANCES 
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Retail Inventory Buildup 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Ofepshabehet=s— 


Soa * 


APPAREL 


IN MAOST LINES, inventories have been rising all year, but the rate of increase has now 


slowed, despite relatively high sales levels. 


months—around 5 per cent of the 
labor force—production increases will 
mean more jobholders than ever be- 
fore. This will mean further gains in 
wage and salary payments, which— 
along with fairly stable prices—will 
expand consumer buying power. 


Household durables will help boost 
total retail sales to new records right 
to the end of the year. 

With extra money in their pockets, 
consumers will be spending more, but 
they will also be saving more during 
1960. Retailers of 


expect the most significant year-to- 
year gains, since many shoppers post- 
poned purchases of these commodi- 
ties earlier this year, as the unexpect- 
ed drop in sales indicated. Another 
stimulant will be extensive sales pro- 
motion campaigns. There will also be 
modest gains in sales of floor cover- 
ings, draperies, and linens. 

Apparel stores will probably have 
an even more moderate increase in 
sales, with men’s merchandise doing 
a little better than women’s and chil- 
dren’s clothing. Year-to-year in- 
creases in food products will be slight. 

Consumers have been repaying 
their outstanding debt at a faster rate 
in the months just past, but they also 
have been stepping up their use of 
credit. As a result, instalment credit 
outstanding has reached new record 
levels. If auto sales continue at rela- 
tively high levels and appliances show 
real sales gains, even higher records 
are likely. 


Although wholesale trading in 


Cc — £ an i 
S REY 


most lines will be supported by more 
gains at retail, the recent lag in tex- 
tile activity may well continue through 
the rest of the year. Most users of in- 
dustrial fabrics, cotton gray goods, 
and woolens are satisfied with their 
current inventory levels. They will 
hesitate to up their orders very much 
unless there is an unexpected sharp 
upsurge in sales of apparel, draperies, 
and floor coverings. 


Tight inventory policies will hold 
general wholesale commodity prices 
at current levels. 

Business men will see little change 
in commodity prices during the next 
few months. Slight gains are possible 
late in the year, as inventory accu- 
mulation gains some momentum, but 
increased competition at home and 
abroad will prevent any extensive in- 
creases. 

In addition only slight upward 
movements are likely in the Consumer 
Price Index. They will be a little 
greater than at the wholesale level 
because of continued higher costs for 
services. 

Competition is not the only factor 
that will keep prices down: a balanced 
Federal Budget for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1960, will provide 
another deterrent to inflation. 


Building costs and mortgage interest 
rates have leveled off. Result: clear 
days ahead for housing. 


The upward movement in new 
housing starts that began this spring 
will probably be sustained for most 
of 1960, even though year-to-year 


EW and Modern Industry 





YOU CAN PACK ALMOST ANYTHING WITH BOSTITCH 
STAPLING AND DO IT FASTER, CHEAPER OR MORE 
EF F ICIEN ILY And the packages will be just the right staple and stapler for each job because he’s 


neater, more secure, and less subject to pilferage than backed by over 200 kinds of staples and 800 types of 
with other methods. A change to Bostitch may result in Stapling machines. 


delivering your product to your customers in better con- See how Bostitch in the shipping room can benefit your 
dition, saving the annoyance of arrival damage, too. business. Look up “Bostitch” in your phone book and 
This is why a little time spent with the Bostitch Economy call your Bostitch Economy Man. Or write for your free 
Man—one of 350 in U.S. and Canadian cities—is time copy of “20 Shipping Room Fastening Jobs.” Bostitch, 


that can pay you big dividends. He can furnish you with 667 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, R. I. 


Boats are shipped in stapled corrugated con- Live fish are packed in stapled liners 

tainers. Takes half as long as with nailed crates. and containers, three times faster : 
Reduced weight cuts freight costs. than with former method. — 

65-pound ejector pumps trave! safely in cartons 
made up and sealed with Bostitch staples. 


Ke Vie Si o a jae 
Lawn sprinklers are packed 300 an howr, 
three times as fast as with tape. 


Fasten it better and faster with 


Gas heaters are shipped in tapie- 
closed cartons, saves 40 per cent in 
labor costs over give and tape. 





SINCE 1894...LEADERS IN VISUAL COMMUNICATION 


_ ee 


Make Professional gas Aluminum Plates 


for Offset Duplication ge in Under 2 Minutes 


Un Your Own Office ® Copying Machine! 


Remember, there is no substitute 
for the speed, simplicity, 
reproduction perfection 

and economy of the 


‘a 


EV\COPY 
‘VWWwiwEublob 


Insist on Gevacopy 
..- by Gevaert 





PLEASE ATTACH TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TO: 
The Gevaert Company of America, Inc., 321 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
[}) Please send your FREE 32-page booklet, “The Gevacopy Aluminum Offset Plate.” 


[) Have local dealer demonstrate how the GEVACOPY METHOD can speed up and 
simplify my firm’s reproduction needs. 


Patt 
» ‘ ae 
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declines have exceeded expectations. 
The U.S. Census Bureau’s recent re- 
vision of the statistics indicates that 
there have been substantially more 
housing starts in recent years than 
hac been thought, but it hasn't al- 
tered much the recent month-to- 
month trend. 

The recent gains in housing starts 
have been minor and will only begin 
to affect dollar outlays for construc- 
tion some months from now. Spend- 
ing for residential building for 1960 
as a whole will be well below 1959, 
but this will be offset by gains in in- 
dustrial and commercial construc- 
tion. 

Although new housing starts for all 
of 1960 will be down about 7 per 
cent from last year, it seems highly 
probable that over-all construction 


BILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 








Consumer 
Instalment Credit 
Mounts Steadily 


A RECORD HIGH in the first half came 
when gains in credit extended outpaced 
gains in repayment of loans. 


outlays will be up around 2 per cent. 

Apparently confident that no run- 
away boom is in the making and that 
inflationary forces have subsided, the 
Federal Reserve System has reduced 
its pressure on bank reserves, making 
it easier for the member banks to lend 
money. Some of them have also been 
authorized to reduce their discount 
rates on loans to commercial banks 
from 4 to 3% per cent. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
DuN & BRADSTREET, INC., Dy 
John W. Riday. 
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Send for full color catalog: COLE STEEL, 415 Madison Ave.., Dept. AS, NYC.17 , 
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“Operator loading Louden 
/ Overhead Fork Lift in 
storage area of nation’s 

- Jeading manufacturer of 
stapling equipment. 





MONORAIL & CRANES 

















Storage Simplified with 
Overhead Fork Lift 


Engineered to fit the Shipping Area of the Bostitch plant in East Green- 
wich, R.I., this Louden Materials Handling System simplified storage 
facilities and provides cost-cutting materials handling. Now, with a much 
larger inventory being carried, merchandise is stacked three pallets high 
in less than half the floor area used in a former warehouse. The entire 
area is serviced by a Louden Overhead Fork Lift. 

The revolving fork lift carrier operates on either of two double girder 
cranes on adjacent runways that span the storage area. Transfer rails 
allow the carrier to move from one crane to another. Suspended from 
above, the fork lift has stability in handling, operates in narrow space- 
saving aisles and maintains the shelves on both sides of the aisles since it 
can be easily rotated. The operator riding up and down with the move- 
ment of the hydraulically operated lift insures careful handling of the 
merchandise. 

When you have a materials handling problem, call on Louden, the 
pioneer of overhead handling. Benefit by Louden’s unequalled experience 
and broad array of service-proven equipment. Most Louden installations 
pay for themselves in months; some have done so in a matter of weeks. 
You can discuss your problem with a Louden field engineer without cost 
or obligation. Write or wire today. 

THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 


704 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa 
A Subsidiary of Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 


NEW ... get the latest information on the best in 
modern materiais handling methods. Full of how-to- 
do-it ideas . . . industry by industry. Write today for 
your copy of “COST-CUTTING WITH MONO- 
RAIL AND CRANES.” 


SINCE 1867...THE FIRST NAME IN MATERIALS HANDLING 
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Business 
Failures 
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BUSINESS failures took a downward 
turn in May for the first time this 
year, declining 7 per cent to 1,372. 
Casualties, however, continued well 
above the year-ago level. In relation 
to the total number of businesses 
listed in the DUN & BRADSTREET Ref- 
erence Book, they stood at 54 per 
10,000. This rate, higher than the 48 
in May last year, came close to the 
recession level of 55 in 1958. 

Dollar liabilities ran contrary to 
the trend in number of casualties, 
climbing 6 per cent to $73.3 million, 
the largest volume in sia‘een months. 
This was a particularly steep rise 
from the $50.9 million in May a year 
ago. 

Although more concerns failed in 
all size groups than in 1959, those in 
the million-dollar class were double 
the number last year and were the 
major factor behind the upsurge in 
total liabilities. 

Tolls in trade .and construction 
dipped slightly from April, but manu- 
facturing rose to the highest level so 
far this year. Service casualties con- 
tinued up to a new record. Among 
manufacturers, the increase was con- 
centrated in machinery. Cleaning es- 
tablishments and business services 
were largely responsible for the 
month-to-month rise in their division. 
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Fewer tolls but higher losses 
Service casualties reach new high 


/ 


Total Business Turnover 


Businesses in all functions except 
retailing suffered heavier mortality 
than in May last year. Upturns ranged 
from 15 per cent in manufacturing to 
45 per cent in wholesaling, where tolls 
centered in the building materials, 
automotive, and apparel trades. There 
were two marked contrasts in the 
manufacturing picture—the food in- 
dustry had only half as many casual- 
ties as in the previous May, whereas 
the machinery and metal industries 


THe Faiture Recorp 
May Apr. May % 
1960 1960 1959 Chg. T 
Dun’s Far_ure Inpex* 
Unadjusted 56.8 58.7 50.7 
Adjusted, seasonally 54.1 54.9 48.3 
Numeper or FarLures. 1273 1370 1135 


Noumaeer py Size or Dest 
148 156 1” 
561 651 554 
444 428 343 
120 135 
Noumeper by INDUSTRY GRoUPs 
Manufacturing... .. 229 215 
Wholesale trade... 140 
Retail trade....... 674 
Construction 220 
Commercial service. 131 121 104 


Liasiirites (in thousands) 
$73,307 $69,192 $50,917 
73.837 70.338 51,004 


CURRENT 
0” ERLE Renee 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises listed 
in the Dun & Barapsreert Reference Book. 


TPercent change. May 1960 from May 1959. 


In this record, a “failure” occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or m a voluntary action 
likely to end in a loss to creditors. *“Current liabilities” 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affili- 
ated and supply companies, or governments; they do 
not include long-term publicly heid obligations. 


YOU 


CAN IMPROVE 
YOUR COMPANY 


LETTERHEAD 


THIS FREE BROCHURE 
TELLS YOU HOW! 


Does your letterhead represent 
your company effectively? 

It costs little or nothing more to buy letter- 
heads that are scientifically designed to build 
prestige, create a favorable impression of 
your company and promote its sales. 





This helpful brochure shows you how to test 
your letterhead and rate its effectiveness... . 
how to overcome its faults. /f you use 5,000 or 
more letterheads a year we'll be glad to send you 
a copy. Here's what to do: 

1, Write on your letterhead how many 

you use a year. 
2. Send us your letterhead. 


Absolutely no obligation. Write for free copy 


on, FEEL 


270—D22 LAFAYETTE STREET 
New York 12, N.Y. 
Quality business cards &-letterheads since 1914 
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A yardstick to help 
company executives 
check their advertising 


“LISTEN, MR. PRESIDENT’ 
by George Black 


This book will help you understand. 
judge, test and get more for every adver- 
tising dollar you invest. Written by George 
Black, agency president, consultant and 
former ad manager, it is directed to execu- 
tives who want to evaluate their advertis- 
ing expenditures. A 75 point checklist for 
rating your present program is included. 
Your name stamped on cover in gold at 
no extra charge. 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 





SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 





Stop Foam Fast 


“= 


Dow Corning Silicone Defoamers 
Increase Production, Cut Costs 


You can’t beat Dow Corning Silicones for foam control. Job-proved to be 


the fastest, most efhcient and effective foam suppressors ever developed, 


Dow Corning antifoamers speed processing time, increase productive capacity, 


help prevent product waste. 


Easy-to-use Dow Corning Silicones elimi- 
nate troublesome foam in processing and 
packaging. prevent boil-overs, reduce main- 


tenance and the chance of fire hazard. 


Dow Corning silicone antifoamers are 
available in different forms for maximum 
ease of application and effectiveness in 
different systems. Those formulated for 
food use may be used at prescribed levels 
under the Feod Additives Amendment 


of 1958. 


For a free sample write on your 
company letterhead indicating if your 
product is or is not food and whether 
the system is aqueous or oil. Address 


Dept. 2607. 


pod 


IN GAS SCRUBBING 





Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 





had twice the number they had a year 
ago. 

Construction failures continued 
above last year for the fifth straight 
month, with both general builders and 
subcontractors feeling the rise. In 
most retail lines, tolls ran about even 
with their 1959 levels. There was a 
small dip among food store and res- 
taurant casualties, however, and a 
marked rise in the furniture and floor 
covering lines. 

Six of the nine major geographic 
regions reported fewer failures in 
May than in April. Casualties in non- 
metropolitan districts ended a four- 
month rise by falling 8 per cent, and 
large city tolls dipped, except in New 
York, Cleveland, and Milwaukee. 
Compared to May 1959, regional 
trends were mixed: Five had higher 
failures, as against four with mild de- 
clines. Casualties showed the strong- 
est upsurge from year-ago levels in 
the South Atlantic and West South 
Central States. 


FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 


Cumulative Liabilities 
total in million $ 
(Five Months) 


MINING, MANUFACTURING... 1074 
Mining—coal, oil, misc.. 39 
Food and kindred products 65 
Textile products, apparel. 184 
Lumber, lumber products 207 
Paper, printing, publishing 79 
Chemicals, allied products 27 
Leather, leather products. 34 
Stone, clay, glass products i9 
Iron, steel, products... . 73 
Machinery 114 
Transportation equipment SO 
Miscellaneous 183 
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WHOLESALE TRADE......... 627 
Food and farm products. 146 
io 20 

ee 17 

Lumber, bldg. mats.,.hdwre 56 
Chemicals and drugs. ... 19 
Motor vehicles, equipmen 48 
Miscellaneous a 


ee 
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ROTA. TRADE. isdéccicusces Oe 
Food and liquor........ 427 
General merchandise... . 112 
Apparel and accessories. . 424 
Furniture, furnishings. . . 435 
Lumber, bldg. mats.,hdwre 191 
Automotive group..... 49) 
Eating, drinking places. . 566 
EEU CONN ss ss bebe’ ss 68 
Miscellaneous... 


CONSTRUCTION 
Genera! bidg. contractors 
Building subcontractors. 
Other contractors....... 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE...... 568 542 
Tora Unrrep States...... 6373 6124 


Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million; 
do not necessarily add up to totals. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department 
by Rowena Wyant. 
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Introducing 


one 
step 
cormac 


the new leader 

in photocopying The One-Step CORMAC 
machines “500” is an exciting new 
development in photo- 
copying machines. The 
result of many years of 
= applied research, it of- 
_ Te fers new and exclusive 
| advantages that greatly 
simplify and speed up 
your office copying work. 
Here are the features that 
make it the most effi- 
cient, economical and 
versatile photocopy in- 

strument you can buy, 


Original and copying papers are inserted ... original automatically separated...and a permanent, positive copy in seconds! 


One-Step Operation @ no separate exposure and process feeding. Copies are made in Drees Retest ee SOR Ge ee ee Pe ee 
seconds—at the flick of a switch. Cuts time one-third! Ends Solution Handling Forever 
g@ with Cormac’'s exclusive Flo-Matic Control. No mess, no spilling, no waste. The 
cleanest copier ever produced. Operates on the corner of your desk’ Copies Anything 


CORMAC PHOTOCOPY CORPORATION 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, WN. Y. 


from any origina! up to 14” wide by any length yen pencil crayon. any ink or Lj vee, Fe ane © SNES Comon- 
BW from any origina! up to Ge vy ly engin... Pen, eee eS stration of the New Cormac “500”. 
color, even spirit duplications! New Simplicity @ anyone can make Cormac “S00 
4 


copies. No experience, no Skil required Slip in the originai fake out a perfect, 
permanent copy! New Quality of Reproduction g@ the CORMALITE Line of papers and 
supplies gives you the finest quality reproductions, are permanent photo-accurate 
ginal! New Beauty §§ designed in the modern style by Rayrnond Loewy 
Associates in lustrous, two-tone, unbreakable Styrene cabinet. Blends tastefully with 
any office decor! Guaranteed g the New Cormac “500” carries the famous Cormac 
Service Guarantee. It is available NOW through Cormac’s nation-wide saies-service 
and dealer organizations Fill out the coupon for more compiete information—or a 


demonstration in your office at your convenience. 


CORMAC 


PHOTOCOPY CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, &. Y. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY FACTORY-TRAINED REPRODUCTION SPECIALISTS 


[] Rush further information on the 
“500" and the FREE SELECT-O- 
MASTER OFFICE SYSTEMS 
GUIDE. 


copies of the or 


serene Wales woececes 
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First- Half Profits 
Picture Looks Bright 


MANUFACTURERS =across __ the 
country who were interviewed by 
DUN & BRADSTREET reporters believe 
that their earnings statements, when 
finally compiled for the first six 
months of 1960, will come close to 
equaling, and may even exceed, profit 
levels reached in the corresponding 
period of 1959. The survey was made 
among 1,483 manufacturers over the 
DUN & BRADSTREET wire network, 
which covers 78 major cities in the 
United States. The estimates these 
manufacturers made can be a disap- 
pointment only to those who antici- 
pated a profit millennium at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

Among manufacturers interviewed, 
45.9 per cent reported that their prof- 
its after taxes were larger than they 
had been in the first half of 1959, 
though many of them then realized 


all-time highs in earnings. This, of 
course, was under stimulus of prep- 
aration for the effects of the steel 
strike which broke out in July. An ad- 
ditional 29.8 per cent expressed the 
opinion that their earnings for the 
1960 first half were at the same level 
as in the year-ago period. Only 24.3 
per cent, or roughly one in four, said 
that their profits levels had failen. 

The comparative size of the com- 
panies had relatively little bearing on 
their profit expectations. Trends in 
earnings and the factors contributing 
to those trends which the small com- 
panies cited were similar to those 
noted by medium-size and large pro- 
ducers. 

Among those reporting higher six- 
months earnings, 48.7 per cent stated 
that the extent of the increase was 
less than 10 per cent of last year’s 





1,483 U.S. Manufacturers Estimate Their Profits 


First six months of 1960 compared with first six months of 1959 


Down 


Net Worth 
of Companies 


(hwer 5500.000 
, Same 


$75.000—$ 500.000 
Up Down Same 





lL nder $75,000 
Down 


1960 
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comparable rise. But 35.3 per cent 
said that their increases were running 
between 10 and 25 per cent, and 16 
per cent experienced earnings in- 
creases of more than 25 per cent. 

Of the manufacturers who recorded 
lower earnings, 51.1 per cent placed 
the decline at less than 10 per cent, 
37.1 per cent estimated it at from 10 
to 25 per cent, and 11.8 per cent reg- 
istered profit declines of more than 
25 per cent. A relatively few manu- 
facturers suffered a serious drop, and 
the declines had little effect on the 
over-all national picture. 

Asked to account for the factors 
which contributed to improved op- 
erating results, the great majority of 
manufacturers pointed to larger sales. 
From their comments, producers of 
paints, electronics, furniture, and 
men’s clothing would seem to have 





Total 


Down Same 


Same 











25.0% 


18.6 


New England 


Mid-Atlantic 
States 


Southern 
States 


Midwestern 
States 


Mountain 
States 


Western 
States 


19.4° f . } 
28.4 


32.1 


26.2 


21.1 


10.3% 48.3% 


22.8 24.4 
30.1 32.3 
22.4 32.1 
23.5 29.4 


25.4 29.8 


25.38% 
16.5 


27.1 


24.1 


32.35% 
27.4 


20.8% 
19.6 


32.3% 
30.1 


34.6 27.5 33.0 


30.7 25.5 29.6 


16.7 31.5 22.2 


40.5 26.9 28.7 





Total U.S. 


16 


2A.9% 34 


2.3% 29.8% 


industry 


31.6% | 45.9% 
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had a particularly good sales year. In 
many instances, expanded consumer 
demand was accompanied by success 
in holding operating costs to the level 
of the preceding year. Those who 
pushed sales up while keeping ex- 
penses down frequently cited the in- 
stallation of new equipment or meth- 
ods or recent plant expansion as the 
cause. 

Other manufacturers attributed 
their improved profits to the addition 
of new products, better distribution, 
and reduced overhead. A few said it 
was because they had raised their 
prices. 

Among those with less favorable 


results, higher costs vied with lower 
sales as major factors. Some com- 
plained they had been unable to re- 
capture the higher cost of materials in 
their product prices. Here and there, 
a company whose 1959 earnings were 
high cited demand built up in antici- 
pation of the steel strike, and doubted 
it would do as well this year under 
more ordinary circumstances. 

Several manufacturers whose cus- 
tomers are farmers noted that their 
sales and earnings had fallen rather 
sharply this year. And the bad weath- 
er in the early spring of this year had 
an adverse effect on a number of in- 
dustries. —-RICHARD SANZO 





Background to the Profit Picture 





54 


New Industries 
have moved into 
West-Central Ohio 


Send for this 
booklet and learn 
their reasons 





Sales up, profits up. Sales down, profits down. That is the gist 
of the comments on first-half results. Behind many increased 
profits were better selling, new products, increused efficiency. 
A frequent villain when they dropped: bad weather. 
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Profits up because | = 





We closed an inefficient plant, merged its operations. 
Large machinery and lighting equipment producer, Boston 


Customers are enthusiastic about the new product we added. 
Medium-size hardware specialties manufacturer, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 





Introducing better quality controls has raised our sales. 
Small camping goods manufacturer, Columbia, S.C. 


Plain hard work and a forceful sales drive brought in a lot 
of new accounts. We think profits will be up 50 per cent. 
Small paper products manufacturer, Cleveland, O. 


Our company cut unprofitable lines and increased sales. 
Large producer of children’s clothing, San Antonio, Tex. FRAM CORPORATION 


says this about their Greenville Plant: 


“Our new plant places us at the center of 
our market, and an adequate and productive 
labor supply. The fine cooperation of the 
people of Greenville favorably influenced our 
decision.” 


We launched an extensive sales campaign in new areas of the 
country. Estimated profit rise: 50 per cent. 
Medium-size plastics merchandise manufacturer, Los Angeles 


AF. Pettet 

Executive Vice President 
Ask your secretary to send for this informative 
booklet which lists the reasons of all 54 firms 


Profits the same because— 


Increased sales won't make up for higher operating costs. 
Large metal stampings manufacturer, New York 


Materials costs are up. This will offset the rise in sales. 
Large gymnastic equipment maker, Shreveport, La. 


THE DAYTON POWER 
AND LIGHT COMPANY 


ey) AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
‘ymich a e”60—Os«253) WM. Mazin St, Dayton 1, Ohic 


Send a free copy of “Why 54 New industries 
Located in West-Centrai Ohio.” 


Profits down because-— 





Bad weather hurt sales. We see a 15-per-cent profit drop. 
Medium-size home equipment manufacturer, Tulsa, Okla. 
Name___ 
Materials cost more, but we can’t raise prices. Our large com- 
petitors may squeeze us out if the situation gets worse. 
Small measuring instruments producer, Portland, Ore. 


Firm. 
Address o> ae 


Zone___ State 
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Fundamental — | 
pies new way of i - 
--———sooffice copying 





Copies all colors... 
even reds & biues 


with sharp black-on-white fidelity. 
Copies everything written, typed, 


printed, stamped, or drawn. Copies ag 
from any original . even pages Or saa 
in thickbound volumes. Just push | 
a butten—copies flow! Magic... 
28): at your fingertips 








NEW XEROX 914 


OFFICE COPIER 
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_WASHINGTON Business Front 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—So far, the 
Sizzling Sixties just aren't sizzling-— 
and the search for an explanation ts 
taking Government economists into 
some odd corners. 

Most people wouldn't think that an 
electronic innovation could slow a 
business boom—but it did. 

A psychological shift normally 
wouldn't be held responsible—but it 
too has been a major factor. 

Federal experts began their search 
when business activity during the 
winter and early spring failed to meas- 
ure up to the optimistic forecasts. The 
United States was prosperous—but 
not boomy. Business activity was good 
—but not bouncy. Why’? 

The Federal experts have not yet 
come up with the complete answers, 
and their ideas are put forward tenta- 
tively. Some of what they have to say 
fails into conventional economic pat- 
terns: 

@ European and Japanese industry 
has been rebuilt. U. S. producers are 
meeting greater competition from 
abroad. 

@ The fabulously prosperous Ameri- 
can people have satisfied many of 
their desires for automobiles, appli- 
ances, and other “things.” They are 
now spending relatively more of their 
incomes on services, travel, and the 
like. 

@ Business men have _ substantial 
quantities of unused productive ca- 
pacity. They are making selective 
purchases of new equipment, instead 
of massive additions to existing fa- 
cilities. 

But the intriguing explanations are 
the more novel technological and psy- 
chological theories that the analysts 
are advancing. 

The technological culprit is_ the 
electronic computer. The psychologi- 
cal villain is a dramatic shift in busi- 


JOSEPH R. SLEVIN 


Federal economists probe for explanations 


of 1960's boom-that-wasn t-there 


Common Market producers start giving 


stiff competition in traditional U.S. markets 


How to up exports? Mueller prescribes 


Yankee ingenuity and the appeal of “Made-in-USA”™ 


ness men’s plans. Both contributed 
to a sharp cut in business inventory 
buying and made it necessary for in- 
dustry to cut production schedules. 

The computer is blamed because 
large companies now are using the 
electronic device to control their in- 
ventories. Computers make it possible 
for business men to know the exact 
size and value of their stocks at all 
times. Companies that used to guess 
what their requirements would be in 
60 or 90 days can figure their needs 
exactly. They gear their purchases to 
final demand for their products, and 
they are protected against having on 
hand excessive quantities of raw and 
processed materials. 

“In recent months,” a Govern- 
ment official says, “it has had enor- 
mous influence. The computer has 
profound significance for the entire 
business structure of the country.” 

The use of the computer has spread 
rapidly since the utilities first began 
using it for billing. Corporations put 
it to work processing payrolls, but its 
adaptation to inventory control has 


only gained momentum within the 
past three years. 

“The computer has had a tremen- 
dous impact this year,” a prominent 
Government economist declares. “It's 
probably as important as any single 
development in the past century.” 

Inventory-sales ratios were kept re- 
markably low during the winter and 
spring. Government economists are 
convinced that the growing use of 
computer control played an important 
role. The electronic marvels were the 
center of a lively discussion in mid 
May, when the chief executives of 
some of the country’s biggest corpora- 
tions gathered at Hot Springs, Va., 
for the semi-annual meeting of the 
Commerce Department's Business 
Advisory Council. Ralph J. Cordiner, 
board chairman of the General Elec- 
tric Company and chairman of the 
BAC, said he believes the use of com- 
puters is the single most important 
reason why inventory buying failed to 
come up to expectations. 

Some Government experts agree. 
Others lay greater stress on a pro 
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GO-GETTER CUTS COSTS IN HALF: 
MAKES JOB SAFER 


A leading chemical plant faced with the double explosion hazard of 
ethylbenzene fumes and aluminum chloride dust, solved its material 
handling problems — and saved money in the process — through the use 
of Revolvator’s new fork lift trucks labeled Type Ex by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for Class 1 Group D explosion hazardous areas. 


Previously, two men with a hand truck were required for this operation. 
Since the introduction of the Explosion Proof Go-Getter, one operator 
easily charges the hoppers in a safe manner with a minimum effort. “What 
used to be a dangerous, disagreeable job has now become a simple task,” 
says the plant manager. 


The explosion proof Go-Getter, available in 12 standard models, is but 
the latest development in Revolvator’s better than a half century of 
experience in materials handling equipment covering standard walkie 
lift trucks, hand lift trucks, portable elevators and related equipment. 


8702 TONNELE AVENUE, NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
SINCE 1904 





found change that has taken place in 
business psychology during recent 
months. Business men are buying 
enough raw materials to meet their 
production schedules—but they are 
not purchasing additional supplies as 
a hedge against higher prices or po- 
tential shortages. They think they will 
be able to get the materials when they 
need them—at prices close to current 
quotations and without delivery de- 
lays. The need to build outsized in- 
ventories has disappeared. 

Similar thinking now dominates 
capital expansion planning. Business 
men are not motivated to build addi- 
tional capacity today by any fear that 
they will be unable to get machinery, 
labor, and construction materials to- 
morrow. And they no longer fear that 
additional capacity will be much more 
expensive later on. 

It's a more normal way of behav- 
ing, but it isn’t the way business men 
have been acting in recent years. Now, 
however, conditions are changing, and 
business psychology is changing with 
them. It might swing back again in 
response to heightened cold-war ten- 
sions or to a persistent price advance. 
But for the moment business men are 
showing greater moderation than dur- 
ing any of the other upturns since 
World War IL. 

The speed with which sentiment 
has shifted makes Government econo- 
mists leery of predicting what will 
happen from here on out. But offi- 
cials suspect that the diminished anx- 
iety about inflation and _ shortages 
means a fundamental change that will 
have profound consequences in the 
years ahead. They believe that busi- 
ness activity may be gearec more to 
real demand for consumption, less to 
alternating expectations of boom and 
bust. 


Disconcerting Prospect 


United States companies are increas- 
ingly aware of the competitive pres- 
sure that is being generated by the 
resurgent industries of Europe and 
Japan. At home and abroad, Ameri- 
can producers feel the competitive 
heat. Japanese textiles, transistor ra- 
dios, and cameras, European glass, 
steel, and automobiles are familiar 
illustrations of the impact of foreign 
competition on our domestic markets. 

Overseas industries have been re- 
capturing their home markets from 
American exporters. Now they are 


; , 
continued on page 23 
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C420 OFFERS AN Mj 


EXTRA TO DETROIT y 
DIMENSION 


IN SITE SELECTION 


Free unbiased counsel 
on any location 
along The Chessie Route 


Call upon the C&O Industrial Development 
Department for help in your search for a new 
location, and the extra dimension of service this 
full-time staff of specialists can provide becomes 
apparent. 

These men will give you the complete story. 
You'll receive basic facts concerning transpor- 
tation, fuel, power, water, topography, resource 
supply, labor, the physical community. Also 
available are the underlying facts, ones that 
can be supported only by virtue of an intimate 
knowledge of local community conditions, the 
profile of the people, the zoning regulations, 
local and state tax structures, and other vital 
information. 

Probing in depth with you, C&O’s corps of 
cartographers, engineers, industrial analysts, 
geologists, and economists, present all the facts 
honestly . . . without gloss. After that, the 
decision is with you. 

There are many attractive locations along 
the C&O 5100-mile system serving the indus- 
trial heart of the United States and Canada. 
A few are listed on the reverse side. 





* OPPORTUNITY AT ERIE, MICHIGAN 


Up to 913 acres of level, well-drained land 
ten miles north of downtown Toledo, 47 
miles southwest of Detroit. 

Transportation provided by Chesapeake and 
and Ohio Railway mainline with its Ottawa 
freight yard adjoining the property; U. S. 
Highway 25 is the eastern boundary of the 
aay! with U.S. 24 and the new Detroit- 

oledo Expressway close by. 

Fuel and Power in maximum supply. Water 
from Lake Erie piped to the site with half- 
million gallons daily minimum. Softening 
plant and storage tank on premises. / ta 4 
Labor pool is adequate, skilled workers AO 
comenialier, in this corridor of diversified 

industry. 
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Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


Industrial Development Department 
Huntington 1, West Virginia 





Partial list of available sites for industry 


Call on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway for full 
information on these and many other choice locations 


Newport News — Hampton, Va. — 
In Copeland Industrial Park you will 
find any size site you want, offering 
economy and speed in construction 
because no grading is needed; all 
utilities installed. Power and gas by 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. On 
C&O Railway, and linked to Hamp- 
ton Roads, one of America’s busiest 
harbors. Excellent labor market. 


South Central Ohio— The C&O 
Scippo site is on south outskirts of 
Circleville, close to the duPont 
Mylar polyester film plant. This 54- 
acre property fronts on 4-lane U. S. 
Highway 23. Double-track mainline 
of C&O at rear. Water from Scioto 
River aquifers. Utilities: Columbus 
& Southern Ohio Electric Co.; The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company (Columbia 
system). High-grade fuels via C&O. 


Griffith, Indiana— A residential com- 
munity, but served by five railroads. 
Three contiguous properties, 153 
acres, on C&O mainline. Suited to 
complete production and marketing 
operations; 33 miles from Chicago 
loop. U.S. Highways 6, 30, 41 near- 
by; six airports within 15 miles. 
Water from Lake Michigan, or wells. 
Electricity and gas: Northern Indi- 
ana Public Service Co. 


Lansing, Michigan— De Witt Rd. 
site: a fine 12-acre parcel in north- 
west Lansing near Capital City Air- 
port, on C&O’s Chicago-Grand 
Rapids-Detroit mainline. Fronts on 
Michigan 174; 2,000 feet from U. S. 
Highway 16. All utilities at hand; 
firehouse close by. Electricity: mu- 
nicipal. Gas: Consumers Power Co. 
Excellent worker potential from area 
labor force of 112,000. 


Marion, Indiana— C&O invites loca- 
tion in level 369-acre property, zoned 
for heavy industry, with all utilities 
available. On mainline, Chicago to 
Cincinnati; reciprocal switching with 
three other railroads. Close to Ind. 
Highway 18. Dana Corp. and Gen- 
eral Motors plants nearby. Utilities: 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Com- 
pany (AEP system); Central Indi- 
ana Gas Co. (Consolidated affiliate). 


Ludington, Michigan —This thriving 
port of 11,000 is the Michigan termi- 
nal for C&O’s transiake trainferry 
service to and from Wisconsin port 
connections with Western carriers. 
Back from port railway has 87-acre 
site, nearly level, except small dunes. 
Ideal for Northwest-Northeast busi- 
ness. Utilities: Consumers Power 
Co.; Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
Close to U. S. Highways 31 and 10. 


Michigan City, Indiana—'T wo near- 
ly level parcels of 43 acres and 22 
acres on C&O’s Chicago-Detroit- 
Buffalo mainline. Fifty-eight miles 
from Chicago loop. Both sites front 
on Indiana 212, a 4-lane road linking 
U. S. Highways 12 and 20. Now in 
city: gas, water, sewer, when needed. 
Power and gas: Northern Indiana 
Public Service Co. Also adjoining 
properties. 


Richmond, Virginia — Choice level 
sites in the 200-acre Airport In- 
dustrial District, 5 miles from down- 
town Richmond. Adjacent to Byrd 
Field, city’s airport. All utilities. 
Lead track to C&O’s fast mainline, 
Newport News to Chicago. District 
is already distribution center for 
Ford, GM, Allis-Chalmers. Electrici- 
ty: Virginia Electric & Power Co. 


“Chemical Valley,"’ West Virginia — 
The 43-acre Lewis site, clear and 
level, 13 miles from Charleston, the 
capital. On C&O mainline and 
canalized Kanawha River; close to 
U. S. 60. High-grade fuel from Mid- 
dle Appalachian fields. All the water 
you can use. Utilities: Appalachian 
Power Company (AEP system); 
United Fuel Gas Co. (Columbia sys- 
tem); West Virginia Water Service 
Co. Ample labor. Other sites nearby. 


Complete industrial surveys of these and other sites along The Chessie Route are 
available to interested companies. Inquiries are handled in complete confidence and 
without obligation. Address: Wayne C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. Telephone: JAckson 3-8573. 
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continued from page 20 
pushing U.S. goods out of many other 
markets in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

And American companies are let- 
ting the Administration know that 
they fear their competitive position 
will worsen once the six-nation Eu- 
ropean Common Market comes into 
full operation. They recognized long 
ago that most American firms couldn't 
compete in Common Market countries 
unless they built production facilities 
inside the Market's tariff walls. But 
what really frets the American com- 
panies is the prospect of even more 
intense pressure in third-country mar- 
kets. 

As they begin to turn out goods for 
the big six-nation community, Com- 
mon Market producers will add to 
their product lines and will improve 
their efficiency. Mass - production 
economies will make it possible for 
them to cut prices. They will develop 
into ever more formidable competi- 
tors, and that is a matter for serious 
concern. 


Natives Have the Knack 


It’s getting so that Secretary of Com- 
merce Frederick H. Mueller sounds 
like a worried British official of ten 
years ago when he talks about our 
export problem. The Britishers kept 
saying that the only way to solve their 
export difficulties was to produce the 
specialty goods, such as woolens and 
Scotch, that foreigners can’t get any 
place else. Secretary Mueller is now 
giving the same kind of advice to his 
countrymen. He talks of the need for 
American ingenuity, and of the at- 
tractiveness of special American mer- 
chandise that other countries can only 
obtain from U.S. suppliers. 


Borrowing in Reverse 


Some corporations are becoming 
bankers in their own right. They len«! 
money to a bank, obtain Government 
securities from the bank as 100-per- 
cent collateral, and collect the interest 
on the Government obligations as 
long as the loan is outstanding. One 
astute official comments that the ar- 
rangement gives a corporation a high- 
er interest return than the bank could 
legally pay on a time deposit—with- 
out subjecting the corporation to 
some of the inconvenient require- 
ments that hedge in time deposit. ac- 
counts. END 











‘This 
AY Pres ebeete 
Has Started a 
Revolution 


It’s called the Friden Programatic Flexowriter. Here it is being used to write 
sales orders. After inserting a pre-punched card in the reader, the operator 
touches a key. The machine writes in the entire heading at a speed of 100 
words per minute, pausing only to let the operator insert the date. 

Next, the girl inserts a card for the first line item on the order. She enters the 
quantity, and the machine completes the line while she selects the next card. 
As it writes, the machine automatically punches selected information into a 
paper tape. Later, this tape can be used in any of three ways: 1) Run back 
through the Flexowriter to produce a complete written summary of orders, 
2) Fed into a Friden Computyper to prepare invoices automatically, 3) Fed into 
a card punch to prepare a tab card for each order. (Or, when required, the 
Flexowriter itself can directly control tab card punching.) 

Blue sky? Not on your life. This new system of document writing is working 
beautifully in hundreds of offices here and abroad. Your Friden Systems Man 
can give you the full story. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 
THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation at the source of the data, automation 
so hand-in-hand with practicality there can be no other word for it. 
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SALES, SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND THE WORLD 
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This new 
National 


Yellow Pages 
Service 

lets us buy 

any combination 
of local markets — 
with just 

one contract! 








TELL ME MORE? 


Media Man: Well, it’s a completely new 
advertising service. 


ACC". SUPV. What’s so new about it? 


Media Man: Cuts all the red tape. Now we 
can place selling advertising in over 4,000 
Yellow Pages directories alloverthe country 
through a single office—with one contract. 


ACCT. SUPW. And we can put real sell 


in them? 


Media Man: Sure. Tie right in with our 
national campaign. Get to the “Ready-to- 
Buys’’— the people who are about to pur- 
chase a product like ours. Tell them why 
to buy as well as where. 


ACCT. SUPV. But whataboutourtricky 


selected markets? 


Media Man: That's just it. We can buy any 
combination of Yellow Pages directories to 
match our geographical marketing pattern. 


ACCT. SUPV. And how do we get billed? 
Media Man: Just one bill—monthly. 


ACCT. SUPV. One thing more — what 


about commission? 
Media Man: Positively! 


ACCT. SUPV. 


it in the works! 


I’m convinced. Let’s put 
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ONE CONTACT / ONE CONTRACT /ONE MONTHLY BILL 
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“Frankenstein monster” 


Instribution needs an overhaul 


Wearing your heart out fast 


The * 


vice-president, 
Motors Corp 


executive 
American 


B. A. CHAPMAN, 
Kelvinator Div.. 


“Forced” Obsolescence 


Think for a moment of the circum- 
stances in which the automobile tail- 
fin was born. What caused a great and 
resourceful industry to pour hundreds 
of millions of dollars into such a 
meaningless device? There is only one 
answer—and that is that we created 
a Frankenstein monster out of annual 
models. The tailfin has served a pur- 
pose, however, for by its very ridicu- 
lousness it has made us focus atten- 
tion where it belongs, on the func- 
tional. 

In the end, we stand or fall by 
what our products do for the con- 
sumer. The annual model change 
habit shifted emphasis to benefiting 
the producer and seller, not the con- 
sumer. It increased costs without a 
proportionate increase in user bene- 
fit. A third result was economic waste 
through the artificial devaluation of 
perfectly good, useful products. 

We've accepted the myth of 
“forced” obsolescence too long. You 
can expose a product to people, but 
you can't force them to buy. The only 
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real thing”’ 


sells abroad 


thing that is forced is the change in 
the product itself. Where postponable 
purchases are involved, you find so- 
phisticated consumers putting their 
money into education and vacations, 
instead of more cars and appliances 
which are basically the same. 

What does all this mean to indus- 
try’? It is easier to follow the custom 
of annual model changes than it is to 
depart from it. But as individuals we 
need a real sense of purpose in our 
work, and it is difficult for a man to 
get a sense of purpose out of con- 
tributing to a doodle. With the press- 
ing need for America to make the ut- 
most use of its resourcefulness, we 
cannot afford the diversion of our 
skills to trivia. 

From a speech before the Domestic Appli- 
ance Technical Conference of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


Barrett 


H. DORN STEWART, president, 
Div., Allied Chemical Corp. 


Reciprocal Responsibilities 


It’s time all of us took stock of dis- 
tribution practices and questioned 
their efficiency. How many wholesal- 
ers can honestly say that they are do- 














THIS IS 
THE WAY 


(THE MAGLINER WAY) 


You name the loading job—there’s . 
Magliner to solve it the cost saving way! 
Magliner Dock Boards for truck or rail . 
Dock Extensions... Mobile Loading Ramps 


. Delivery Truck Ramps. Magliners do a 
big job for many companies, and can do the 
same for you... moving your loads between 
dock and carrier for less money than it’s 


costing you now! Get all the facts! 


WRITE FOR 
OULLETON 08-204 


a> ¢ 37 
P.O. Box K BOARDS 


4 Finconning Mu chigan LOADING RAMPS 








ents of the friction theory would pre- 
scribe the following rules: (1) Go to 
the office evenings, weekends, and 
holidays. (2) Take your briefcase 
home to review all worries at your 
leisure. (3) Never say “No” to a 
business invitation. (4) If you hold 
night meetings, be on the job early 
next morning. (5) Always plan a con- 
ference for your lunch hour, or grab 
a quickie meal. (6) Regard sports and 
hobbies as a waste of time. (7) Never 
take a complete vacation. (8) Never 
delegate responsibility. | 
From a speech before the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Management. 


MALCOLM N. SMITH, vice-president, For- 


eign Division, Ekco Products Company. 


The Genuine Article 


Many U.S. manufacturers have been 
timid about entering foreign markets 
because they fear their products can- 
not weather the cold-edged competi- 
tion of low-priced labor, different con- 
sumer preferences, and the copyist’s 
art. But the American exporter has 
an immeasurable advantage: He sells 
the genuine American article, which 
foreign competition can’t offer. Amer- 
ican designing, packaging, merchan- 
dising, and promotion know-how 
work as well overseas as they do at 
home. People abroad want quality, 
and they are willing to pay for it. The 
trick is to get your product on the 
counters where the consumers have a 
choice. 

It’s stylish to say, “We're priced 
out of foreign markets.” Those who 
realize they have more to sell than 
just price feel differently. They know 
that by aggressively selling the com- 
plete package, they can look to a 
profitable future abroad. 


From an address to the 23rd Chicago 


World Trade Conference. 
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Higher parcel post rates 
demand accurate scales! 


Parcel post rates were raised on 
February 1 — average increase 17%, 
Have you checked your mailing 
scale lately? If your scale is old and 
no longer registers exactly, you may 
be using excessive and unneeded 
postage on your parcels. The excess 
can cost you a sizable dollar loss 


in postage in a year. 


parcels are carrying insufficient 
postage — delaying delivery, and 
making a poor impression on 
customers who have to pay “Postage 
Due” charges on your packages. 
Now, more than ever, a 
dependable precision-built scale 
is a real economy. Pitney-Bowes 
makes the best! 
Pitney Bowes Model 3700 Parcel 
Post Scale has a key for each zone. Press 
the key and air and surface rates in 
contrasting colors are shown in 
illuminated and magnihed hgures — 
reducing errors, avoiding eyestrain, 
saving time. Accuracy is assured 
indefinitely by lifetime ball bearings. 
Capacity 70 lbs. 
Another PB Scale, the $-510, has 
10 Ib. capacity; shows rates for all classes 
of mail. Its automatic pendulum 
mechanism registers and levels rapidly, 
is precision built for lasting accuracy 
Chart markings are large, easy to read. 
There are five other PB Scale models. 
Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes ofhce 
for a free demonstration. Or send 
coupon for free, illustrated booklet. 
FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of postal rates, 


ink luding recently increased parc el post rates 


ee ate ee Te 
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—. Pitney-Bowes { Pitney-Bowes, Inc 


sen 1583 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 
Mailing Scales 


— Send free booklet _) rate chart |) 
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1583 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn 
Originator of the postage meter 
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Pitney-Bowes, Inc. | 
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there are many makes of 
shelving, but there is only one 
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make Us prove that Borroughs really is “number 
one” in steel shelving today. We offer these clear-cut facts to 
prove our statement: Borroughs Steel Shelving is built to last 
. it can be assembled easily and quickly without any special 
tools ... shelves can be installed or relocated without nuts or 
bolts . .. any unit or shelf can be moved independently. And 
with all these features of simplicity and flex- 
ibility, you still get rugged stability to meet 
practically all storage requirements. Don't 
spend a single dollar on any shelving until 
you have the complete, convincing Borroughs 

story. Send for all the facts today. 


send for catalog 
Represented in Sweet's Catalog 
Plant Engineering File 4G BO 


Insert 4 shelf support Tilt shelf into support 
brackets... no fum- G@nd then brackets ... and shelf 
bling with studs, bolts, is ready for loading. 
nuts or lock washers. 
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ing everything in their power to fulfill 
their obligations? How many manu- 
facturers who scream about how dis- 
tributors let them down actually live 
up to their agreements? 

Let's take a look at some of the re- 
ciprocal responsibilities that make for 
the best relationship between manu- 
facturer and distributor. Basically, if 
a wholesaler wants to stay in business, 
he must (1) maintain proper inven- 
tory, (2) extend credit, and (3) have 
salesmen who really go out and sell— 
for if he expects the manufacturer to 
do all his selling, what’s the reason for 
continuing wholesale distribution? It 
is also in the distributor's interest to 
advise the manufacturer on all mat- 
ters of common concern. 

And the manufacturer? First, he 
must set up the rules of the game— 
and stick to them. He should serve as 
a clearing house for data on promo- 
tion methods, training of salesmen, 
use of sales statistics, and the like. He 
should supply products of good qual- 
ity and design. He should maintain a 
sales force of his own which cooper- 
ates with the wholesaler’s salesmen. 
And he should select his distributors 
carefully, avoiding over-saturation of 
a given area out of justice to his pres- 
ent distributors. 


From an address to the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Distributors. 
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 BORROUGHS Shop Equipment 
. A 





| 


3 ee | ... first in the field in looks, 

ae efficiency, stability and value. 
There’s a wide line of units 
and accessories to choose 
from. Every item designed 
for long, durable service and 
top performance. 








DR. KENNETH C. PRICE, chief of the Cardi- 
ology Division, St. Louis Chronic Hospital. 
send for catalog 


The Coronary Club 


Coronary artery disease is economi- 
cally important. It affects men pre- 
dominantly, and affects them in their 
financially most productive years. 
There are two theories popular as to 
the cause. One says “Fat,” the other 
says “Friction.” 

To join the Coronary Club, adher- 


BORROUGHS manuracturinc company 
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A Western Union Private Wire System 





Interested in streamlining every area of company com- 
munications, and in eliminating costly waste-time? 
Here's how Western Union helped solve both problems 


for Middle Atlantic Transportation Company. 


Under the old svstem. trucks were held up while way bills 
and manifests were being prepared manually. Average 
“wait-time per trip was a serious four hours ... multi- 


plied by 25,000 trips per vear! 


The solution? A Western Union Private Wire System, 
engineered to coordinate with Middle Atlantic’s advanced 


data processing installation 


Today, this versatile private wire network—transmitting 
400,000 words per day—links New Britain, Connecticut, 
general accounting offices with 14 Middle Atlantic Ter- 


minal points in eight Eastern and Midwestern states. 


Contact is instantaneous ...and always in writing. 


Cargo data, Way bills, dispatching information .. . all 
data can now be sped “down the line” in seconds. Ter- 
minal points get information as much as 36 hours before 
the truck arrives. Result? Faster, more accurate planning, 
speedier customer service. Improved “load-and-go  sched- 
ules help save an average of two to six hours per trip! 
And, by using custom-engineered private wires, where- 


abouts of consignments can be determined in minutes. 


Your company can probably benefit from a Western 
Union Private Wire System. It will be custom-tailored 
to your business alone . handle all company data with 
error-proof, written accuracy. It can save you time... and 
money. For all the facts, send a collect wire to: Western 
Union, Private Wire Division, New York, N. Y. 


WESTERN UNION .... first in Private Wire Systems 
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IPIROUBILIE M8 to reduce 


truck “wait-time”... put Middle Atlantic 
shipments on “load-and-go” schedules 


HOW WESTERN UNION SYSTEM 


Cargo Information 


Atlantic terminal in seconds. And everv- 
thing's in writing . . 
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. no mistake about it! 


speeds from New 
Britain switching center to any Middle 


36 Hours In Advance, terminal managers 


get all necessary papers and forms; plan 


ahead for truck’s arrival. Result? Faster 


service for ev ery customer! 


KEEPS 14 TERMINALS UNDER ONE ROOF 


Using Original Tapes, punched card-com- 
puter systems process invoices, manage- 
ment data, profit-and-loss information. 


System prepares payroll for 800 employees. 


Modern industry 





This mark identifies modern, dependable stee!. 
Look for it on consumer products. 
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The world’s biggest radio telescope 


This is an artist’s concept of the world’s biggest radio 
telescope. This giant telescope will use radio waves to 
locate objects that are billions of light years out in space. 
The dish-shaped mirror will be 600 feet in diameter-— 
about the size of Yankee Stadium. It will be the biggest 
movable radio telescope the world has ever known. 

As you’d imagine, it is going to take a lot of material 
- to build an instrument this size. The American Bridge 
Division of United States Steel, as a major subcon- 
tractor, is fabricating and erecting 20,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel for the framework alone. The U. S. Navy, 
through the prime contractor, is supervising the entire 
job. When it’s completed, there’ll be a power plant, office 
buildings and personnel facilities for a permanent 500- 
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man crew. The site is near Sugar Grove, West Virginia. 

United States Steel produces many of the materials 
that are essential for construction: structural carbon 
steel; high strength steels; alloy steels; stainless steels; 
steel piling; steel drainage products; cements; slag; re- 
inforcing bars; welded wire fabric; wire rope; steel fence; 
electrical cable; and other allied products. 

The most important building projects in our nation 
depend on steel. 


(iss) United States Steel 


DUN'S REVIEW and Modern 


USS is a registered trademark 
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A MEMBERSHIP INVITATION TO TOP EXECUTIVES 


HE RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF AMERICA is NOW 
£ Pec ramewe a new group of applications for 
membership in its Executive Group. This will 
extend the benefits of membership to a new circle 
of top management. 

If you are a member of top management and 
wish to consider filling one of these places, please 
indicate your wishes below. This involves no 
obligation on your part. 


Although over 75% of Fortune magazine s 
“500 largest companies’ belong to the Institute, 
the staff believes that smaller companies can 
benefit even more from membership. Like the 
manager of a giant operation, the man running a 
smaller business faces increasingly complex prob- 
lems. Unlike the giant, he has no large executive 
team to consult with, and cannot maintain even 
a skeleton staff of the specialists whose help he 
could profitably use. But through Institute mem- 
bership he is, in effect, on a par with his largest 
competitors in his access to top intelligence and 
guidance. The Institute's staff of 600 top-notch 
experts (backed by a budget of over $5,000,000 ) 
becomes an important and essential part of his 
organization. 

Regardless of the size of the firms represented, 
the Institute's Exec:tive Group is limited to top 
management. All the services provided are for 
the executive like yourself who is eager to know 
how other executives are solving their common 
problems. 

In taxes, for example, a separate staff of tax 
authorities advises Members on new tax-saving 
possibilities as soon as they develop. 

In sales, production, labor and employee re- 
lations, Members similarly benefit from the In- 
stitute’s screening of the flood of developments 
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affecting modern business administration — and 
from the pooling of successful procedures 
developed by participating companies. 

Confidential Research Institute Reports, issued 
weekly, alert Members to important develop- 
ments and directions in business, politics, and in- 
ternational affairs, with an accuracy which has 
earned it the reputation of being the “central 
intelligence agency of American business.” 

But there is much more you should know about 
the Institute concept before making any decision. 
The form below is not an application for mem- 
bership, and consideration on your part should 
be deferred until you have read the membership 
story, which we will mail upon receiving your 


request. 


To: Membership Secretary, Research Institute 
Dept. 101, 589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please mail the information on the Research 
Institute concept, from which we may determine the 
extent to which our firm, and top executives per- 
sonally, may increase earnings by participating with 
the group. This involves no obligation. 


__ Title 


Executive 








Firm _ 








Address 





City & State 








Signed 
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A new line of 
office furniture 
as flexible as 
your imagination! 





The 4€ 4000 Line by ALL-‘STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. AQE 


Aurora, Illinois 
Write today for your free catalog 
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Room for Decision 


ISTORY repeats itself, but with some interesting 
variations, and the variations are enough to 
make prophecy hazardous. The rise and fall of king- 
doms have common—but never identical—causes. 
The shifting trends of our economy, ranging from 
booms to busts, with all the stages of prosperity and 
recession in between, have similar characteristics, but 
their components are never the same. 

And perhaps that’s the way it should be. The mar- 
gin for error is what makes life and business attrac- 
tive to managers, investors, and even customers who 
share in the risk. The margin for error can never be 
wholly eliminated. When a decision is made, man- 
agement is risking its judgment against intangibles 
which can neither be controlled nor foreseen. 

It's a good manager who prepares fully for con- 
tingencies, but it is the better manager who doesn’t 
ask for complete insurance against disaster. He uses 
every known device to detect danger. Yet when the 
time comes, he accepts the calculated risk with all the 
confidence of a trained gymnast timing his leap from 
ring to ring. No progress is made without decisions 
involving a variety of hazards. 


For instance, if the gilt-edged promise of January, 
1960, has lost some of its luster, this is no justification 
to defer scheduled improvements while we hide be- 
hind the old hedge of “‘wait and see.” Decisions 
are made up of facts, vision, and guts—and the third 
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is the most necessary element when the going gets 
rough. At the beginning of 1960, two-thirds of the 
$38 billion planned for capital expenditures were 
earmarked for the modernization of existing facil- 
ities. Decisions to modernize cannot be delayed 
because of a temporary slowdown in new orders. 
In the race for profits, there are no handicaps for the 
sluggards and cowards. 


The slow runners in any industry usually reflect 
slow decisions or no decisions at a time when man- 
agement faced a decisive risk. These are the com- 
panies whose future is constantly imperiled by new 
products, new methods, and new markets. They 
suffer competitively from obsolescent machinery; 
boxed-in, antiquated plants; dislocated markets; ex- 
cessive, costly, depreciating inventory; sluggish, sec- 
ond-rate distributors, and unimaginative advertising 
and sales promotion. 


The decision to avoid decisions is the worst de- 
cision of all. Not all the computers in creation can 
compensate for the timid or short-sighted manage- 
ment that avoids the challenges of the daily market- 
place and tries to play it safe. No matter how efficient 
a management may be with electronic brains to guide 
its judgment, there comes a time it must face the 
mental wrestling match on its own. Then, if it ts 
worthy of its responsibilities, it will say “‘Now’— 
and make the courageous decision. 
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It’s much more than a red-hot campaign issue— 


it’s a question that deeply affects your own 


business future. Here are the facts 


behind the doubletalk in. . . 


The Great Gro 


AS election fever mounts, everybody 
running for office stands four-square 
against Sin, Payola—and Economic 
Stagnation. Just as surely, from now 
to November the air will be rent with 
oratory extolling Virtue, Motherhood 
-—and Economic Growth. Nobody is 
anti-growth. The controversy is all a 
matter of approach. 

Says one side (let’s call it the 
“forced growth” school): 

National economic growth, both 
quantita.vely and qualitatively, has 
been grossly inadequate, especially 
vis-a-vis the Soviet growth rate. The 
Government should be charged with 
the specific responsibility of making 
sure the American economy, in terms 
of annual production of goods and 
services, achieves a _ predetermined 
rate of growth of—say—S per cent. 

Says the other side (let’s call it the 
“natural growth” school): 

National economic growth, taken 
all in all, has been good. It is the re- 
sponsibility of Government—local, 
state, Federal—to foster general con- 
ditions that lead to a favorable eco- 
nomic climate. The goal is growth 
through broad-based private invest- 
ment: a “people’s capitalism.” 

The growth issue is more than a 
political football. Its impact touches 
every major problem of doing busi- 
ness and, more importantly, national 
security and the nature of government 
in our society. 
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For when we relate questions of 
national security and the nature of 
government to the growth debate, 
other far-reaching questions arise: 
Which offers the greatest potential in 
case of a military showdown with the 
Communists—a free enterprise econ- 
omy or a centrally directed mixed 
economy? Is the Federal Government 
to continue as one of limited but sub- 
stantial powers? Or is it to plan and, 
broadly speaking, manage the econ- 
omy? 

Before he inquires further into the 
realm of political philosophy, how- 
ever, the curious citizen may well ask 
a few straight questions—and, even 
in an election year, hope to get a few 
straight answers: 

What is economic growth? 

Economic growth is simply the ex- 
pansion of the economy, as measured 
by statistical techniques——most fre- 
quently in terms of GNP (Gross Na- 
tional Product, or the sum total of all 
final goods and services produced an- 
nually, expressed in monetary terms ) 
and its yearly rate of increase. 

It is well to remember the statisti- 
cal tricks that can be played with per- 
centage figures, a reminder that those 
who dwell on the “amazing” current 
Soviet growth rate should be given 
from time to time. The smaller the 
base—such as the war-ravaged post- 
World-War-LI Soviet economy——from 
which a percentage gain is made, the 
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easier it is to achieve a higher per- 
centage “growth” rate; the larger the 
base, the more difficult. 

Henry Hazlitt has illustrated this 
phenomenon with the history of a 
specific product—TV sets. U.S. out- 
put in 1946 was 7,000 sets. In 1947, 
it hit 200,000—growth rate: 2,757 
per cent. In 1948, it was 975,000— 
growth rate: only 387 per cent. In 
1949, output soared to 3,029,000 sets 
—growth rate: 211 per cent. In 1950, 
output more than doubled to 7,464,- 
000 sets, but the growth rate sank to 
146 per cent. Hazlitt adds: “Since 
1950, the rate of growth has stopped 
entirely—yet we have continued to 
turn out from 5 million to 7 million 
sets a year!” 

Today, three critical questions con- 
cern the growth raters—and all are 
loaded with political ammunition: 

e@ How fast has the American econ- 
omy grown? 

@ How fast will it grow? 

e How fast ought it to grow? 

Questions like these were the main 
concern last winter of the Joint Con- 
gressional Economic Committee on 
Employment, Growth, and Price Lev- 
els. Witnesses before the committee 
assumed in their projections almost 
every possible growth rate—from un- 
der 2 per cent to over 5 per cent. To 
be sure, a difference of only two per- 
centage points can make an enormous 
gap in GNP targets over the long 
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pull. A 5 per cent growth rate is cal- 
culated to yield a projected real GNP 
in 1975 of about $1,100 billion, 
whereas a 3 per cent growth rate 
would yield only about a $700 bil- 
lion GNP in 1975. 

What causes economic growth? 

Basically, it’s a matter of capital 
formation—that is, total investment 
in all its forms, the money that goes 
into factories, farms, equipment, rail- 
roads, pipelines, warehouses, stores, 
banks, airlines, computers, and all the 
countless other tools of production. 
The trick in economic growth is for 
capital formation to keep pace with— 
or, better still, exceed—population 
formation. 

Are statistical growth calculations, 
comparisons, and projections reliable? 

Not overly. Even in countries 
which can be confident that their 
Statisticians are highly accurate, there 
is a wide latitude of interpretation. 
Last year, for instance, the rate of 
economic growth for the American 
economy was a fat 7 per cent. In 
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1960, our economy is generally ex- 
pected to grow by perhaps 4 per cent. 
Yet the 1959-1960 fall-off in growth 
from 7 to 4 per cent indicates a de- 
cline in growth of 43 per cent! 

The wide range of postwar yearly 
growth rates, from —10 per cent to 
+-8.7 per cent ought to caution those 
who wish to extrapolate growth 
curves blithely into the unknown fu- 
ture. And since the percentage of 
growth depends on the base, it’s al- 
ways wise to note what the base is. 

Exhibiting a deft hand with statis- 
tics, the AFL-CIO, for instance, 
charges “the failure to maintain the 
1947-1953 rate of rising national 
production has meant the loss of 
$260 billion [in 1959 prices] of pro- 
duction.” But, before anyone seizes 
on this numerical manipulation as a 
hard fact, note the chosen base— 
1947—1953, which neatly includes 
Korean War production and the rela- 
tively low post-World War II base. 

GNP figures are expressed in mon- 
etary terms which are anything but 
precise or qualitatively meaningful. 
All Government services, whether 
productive or not, are lumped to- 
gether. A temporarily high growth 
rate can be achieved by all-out Gov- 
ernment deficit spending—but only 
at the expense of inflation and ulti- 
mate recession, which forces later 
growth rates down. 

What is the connection between eco- 
nomic growth and the national security? 

“We will bury you,” Nikita Khru- 
shchev has declared, alluding to the 
burning Soviet desire to overtake the 
United States in production. The Rus- 
Sian premier taunted us further by 
Saying that our economy is a tired 
old steed which will be left in the 
dust by the galloping stallion he 
claims his economy resembles. 

How do the two countries stand 
economically? According to the best 
available information, the American 
GNP is at least double that of the 
U.S.S.R. The American rate of eco- 
nomic growth in percentage terms, 
however, is much less than the Soviet 
rate. 

Yet the high Soviet growth figures 
are based on the 1948-1953 period, 
when the U.S.S.R. was still recovering 
from the destruction of World War 
Il, and this must be borne in mind 
when comparing our long-term 3-per- 
cent growth rate with the Soviet rate 
of something over twice that. In ab- 
solute amounts, our annual growth is 
roughly equal in volume to Russian 


growth, leaving aside qualitative con- 
siderations—-which are in our favor. 

American production, of course, is 
weighted significantly by consumer 
goods and services, Russian produc- 
tion by military spending and capital 
investment. 

Even so, consumer production—as 
was decisively demonstrated in World 
War Il—can be swiftly converted to 
military production. Our consumer in- 
dustries are on a paying basis. They 
contribute to the well-being of so- 
ciety. And our $41 billion defense 
budget testifies in financial eloquence 
to our determination not to lower our 
guard. 

What is the connection between in- 
flation and growth? 

Between inflation and monetary 
economic growth: a very strong con- 
nection. Between inflation and real 
economic growth in goods and serv- 
ices: little or no connection, or even a 
negative connection. 

The distinction between real growth 
and monetary growth points up the 
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Look at the difference in GNP between the 
two countries. Total production and indus- 
trial capacity are the 

true gages. 
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We need homes and cars as well as schools 
and roads. Freedom of choice has made 








ambiguous nature of GNP figures ex- 
pressed, as they are, in dollars. Dol- 
lars, unfortunately, are not a firm 
yardstick; they have been elasticized 
by twenty years of inflation. 

Yet inflation—cheap money--—is 
one of the chief tools for economic 
growth to proponents of the “forced 
growth” school. To sustain economic 
growth, the staff report of the Joint 
Congressional Economic Committee 
issued last December recommends 
that whenever full employment is 
threatened, the Government should 
make loanable funds more plentiful 
in the banks and artificially drive 
down interest rates. 

The opponents of forced growth 
say such policies would only soften 
the dollar still more. Moreover, they 
say, inflationary policies carry the 
danger of inducing speculation, over- 
capacity, and excessive inventory ac- 
cumulation, as well as pyramiding 
money wages and other costs of pro- 
duction—all of which sooner or later 
spell negative growth rates. 

What is the connection between taxa- 


tion and growth? 
A good tax, said Adam Smith, does 


not impinge on the economy's pro- 
ductive efficiency (“growth,” as a 
term, was not the fashion the 
eighteenth century. ) 

Our present tax system is anti- 
growth. It dries up the wellsprings of 
capital formation by siphoning off 
potential savings and investments. 
The corporate income tax of 52 per 
cent is the highest in our history— 
apart from the wartime excess profits 
tax—and one of the highest in the 
world. 
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What does the “forced growth” school 
propose? 

“Forced growth” advocates believe 
there are various strategies that could 
be used to achieve planned economic 
growth, but in the main they concen- 
trate their fire on two fronts: the 
need which they see for full employ- 
ment of all the nation’s resources and 
the bad effects of what they consider 
“excessive consumption in the U.S. 

They believe that during each fiscal 
period the Government should see 
that the total of private and public 
expenditures is kept at a predeter- 
mined level. If spending in the “pri- 
vate sector” of the economy fell off, 
spending in the “public sector” would 
rise. By its very nature, this would al- 
most certainly mean more Govern- 
ment spending, more Government 
planning, more economic controls. 
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Those who think we should cut 
back on private consumption want 
some of the money that now goes into 
consumer goods to be diverted to 
Government investment. 

A leading light of this school is 
Professor John Kenneth Galbraith of 
Harvard University, author of the 
best-seller The Affluent Society. Pro- 
fessor Galbraith derides our gadg- 
eteering, tail-fin society. As he sees 
it, we are a people bent on private 
opulence and public poverty. 

In like manner, Professor Alvin 
Hansen, also of Harvard, has said: 
“We are living in a period in which 
it should be clear as crystal that the 
marginal tax dollar has greater social 
utility than the marginal pay envelope 
dollar.” Professor Horace M. Gray 
of the University of Illinois has de- 
clared that “much personal consump- 
tion is frivolous and wasteful.” 

So the professors, anxious about 
qualitative economic growth, bravely 
call for a delimitation of personal 
choice. Their counsel seems to be: 
private austerity, public affluence. 

What is the case for “natural growth?” 

The U.S. economy from the estab- 
lishment of the American Republic to 
the present day has achieved spectac- 
ular growth. Without a “forced 
growth” rate—we have long been the 
richest, freest nation in all the world. 

Although there has been some slow- 
ing down of our historic growth rate, 
it is directly traceable to such struc- 
tural problems as: 

@ Anti-growth tax policies 

e@ Anti-growth inflationary policies 
e@ Anti-growth labor policies leading 
to excessive wage rates 

@ Anti-growth public spending poli- 
cies (the farm subsidy program, pen- 
sions to some veterans for non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities, and so on). 

The key to improved performance 
of our economic system, says the 
natural growth” school, is correction 
of these structural problems. It is not 
forced growth, not more inflation and 
controls, not more centralization of 
Governmental power and authority. 
The leaders of industry, trade, and fi- 
nance—who in our traditional free- 
enterprise society decide what invest- 
ments shall be made—have given 
abundant evidence of their desire 
for a growing economy, and of 
their ability to produce it. The 
master growth key, they say, is the 
unhampered initiative, vitality, and 
resourcefulness of the American 
people. END 
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Forced or free: 
_SOME VIEWS ON ECONOMIC | GROWTH 


“Growth is a good thing—but it 
isn’t free of charge: We must 
consider the optimum rate of 
growth in relation to costs as 
well as benefits.” 
_ COMMITTEE ON 
ECONOMIC POLICY, 
U.S, Chamber of ‘Conmmatcs 


“Our Gross Nations! Product 
PCD which are 


“The epee too inexact alk 
growth is too complex, too — 
poorly understood a process, 
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The Myth of the 
Management Committee 


| 


CLARENCE B. RANDALL 


Who runs your company —the president or a bevy of committees? 


Are decisions made in time—or are they continually put off for 


“further study” by “‘the group’’? Every business can profit from a 


well-run committee system, a veie-an chairman says. But keeping it 


within bounds is a crucial test of management skill. 


LET'S face it. Free enterprise as we 
practice it in the United States is au- 
thoritarian in principle. 

One man decides. 

At each step in the process of pro- 
duction and distribution, the will of 
one man is the activating force when 
a decision has to be taken. He speaks 
and others obey. 

Noi so in our government, how- 
ever. There the founding fathers wise- 
ly introduced a system of checks and 
balances designed specifically to make 
it impossible for one man to decide. 
Consultation before action is indis- 
pensable to political freedom, and 
committees are bound to proliferate 
in public administration. 

But not understanding this distinc- 
tion, the business man—with ever- 
ready invective-—condemns all such 
procedures as unnecessary red tape. 

By the strangest of paradoxes, the 
exact reverse of our situation is true 
in Russia. There the government is 
authoritarian to the last degree, while 
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the system of industrial production 
which is evolving is beset with en- 
tangling checks and balances that we 
would not tolerate. The Communist 
plant manager who decides too much 
is apt to find himself wielding an axe 
in the forests of Siberia. He clears 
everything—with the Party, with his 
colleagues, and with his employees. 
Much uncertainty, much confusion, 
much delay must result. 

With all this in mind, I raise a 
question: Is a subtle change coming 
over American industry today, par- 
ticularly in the large companies, of 
which we are not yet fully aware? 
Is it possible that we ourselves are 
unconsciously movinzg—perish the 





Former chairman of the board of the In- 
land Steel company, former chairman of 
the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, now a special adviser to President 
Eisenhower, Clarence B. Randall can speak 
with authority on the art of running com- 
mittees effectively. 


thought—toward the Soviet pattern 
of industrial administration? 

1 ask this because of the current 
passion for committees. Delegation 
of authority to groups, as distin- 
guished from individuals, seems to fit 
the new mood of management. 

Committees are sprouting like rag- 
weed. We have them for everything. 
There is one for engineering, one for 
production, one for product design, 
one for long-range planning, one for 
executive development. Soon we may 
have to do as Congress does and 
have a committee on committees. 

In some corporations it is now the 
finance committee which is the all- 
powerful source of authority. Sitting 
like the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, it determines all questions 
with finality. Even if its pontifical de- 
liberations delay a project so long 
that a smaller competitor meanwhile 
builds a new plant and starts turning 
out the product, no officer down the 
line dares to voice a criticism of the 
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committee to anyone but his wife. 

In other companies, no mere plant 
manager feels comfortable at getting 
excited about a new idea unless it 
originated within Production Plan- 
ning. His not to reason why. If the 
staff is cowed, it follows that no out- 
sider, not even the investment analyst 
or the senior partner of the auditing 
firm, can really be sure just where the 


Properly conceived and employed, the 
committees have great value. But in the 
if they become a refuge for cow- 
ardice, they carry great menace. 


actual focus of decision-making lies. 

Let no one think for a moment 
that | am advocating the elimination 
of committees from management. Not 
at all. | merely would like to see them 
restored to their proper function. 

That function is advisory. They 
exist to help the boss make up his 
mind, but they should never be asked 
to do it for him. Properly conceived 
and properly employed, they have 
great value. But when they become a 
refuge for cowardice and indecision, 
they carry great menace. 

Fact-finding, for example, is a 
service within management which a 
well-selected group can perform ad- 
mirably. Wise decisions can be taken 
only by a man who has before him all 
available information that bears upon 
the transaction, and seldom can he dig 
it out for himself. The gathering and 
proper assembly of data require time, 
leg work, perseverance, and often spe- 
cialized statistical skill. In fact, the 
man who knows best how to use data 
may himself be quite inept at securing 
them. 

Facts alone will not develop policy. 
Facts must be weighed thoughtfully. 
The nuances of their meaning must 
be brought out by the exercise of 
critical judgment. 

It is here that the cross-fire of dis- 
cussion by experienced minds _ be- 
comcs of vital significance, and the 
committee is a medium by which this 
can be achieved. When, before es- 
tablishing policy, the man who is to 
decide sits down with his associates 
and genuinely opens his mind to their 
analysis of the facts, he takes out risk 
insurance against the hazards of over- 
sight or miscalculation. 

Never, though, may he properly 
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divest himself of that essential exer- 
cise of one man’s will power which 
sets the production process in motion. 

Knowing when to terminate com- 
mittee discussion and take action Is a 
key part of his responsibility. In the 
deliberations of any committee there 
are sure to be several possible courses 
of action under study, any one of 
which could lead to the desired result. 

The shades of dif- 

ference are usually 

in the gray zone of 
spectrum, not 
black and 
white. When this is 
true, it becomes far 
more important to 
select one proposal 
and get on with the 
job than it is to continue the debate 
in the hope of choosing the absolute 
best. It takes a wise man to sense this, 
and a strong one to end the discussion 
and act. 

None of this need interfere in the 
slightest with crisp and orderly ad- 
ministration. It is all taken in stride 
by a well-disciplined, smoothly func- 
tioning organization. Thus conceived, 
the use of committees is a virtue. 

But the misuse of this new mecha- 
nism of management can become a 
major vice. For the vacillating execu- 
tive, the committee form of adminis- 
tration is heaven sent. Beset with 
doubt, torn with misgiving about 
whetlier to go ahead with the plan 
before him, he turns to a group of his 
associates. He does so for the same 
reason that a lone elephant rushes to- 
ward the herd when he scents danger. 
Like the elephant, he does it with 
a certain amount of dignity, and jun- 
iors are flattered when the big boss 
seeks their counsel. 

Yet the truth is 
that, deep down in- 
side, he is afraid. 
Sooner or later they 
find that out. He 
really wants some- 
one to make up his 
mind for him, and 
he cannot fail to 
reveal this by his conduct in the meet- 
ings. The high respect which was felt 
for him when he was inaccessible is 
dissipated, discipline falters, his voice 
loses its authority. 

This instinct for the protection of 
the herd can motivate not only the 
chief but every member of the 
group. The committee can become a 
safe refuge for the inattentive and 
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the cowardly. No longer compelled 
to stand out as an individual whose 
knowledge and opinions are to be 
tested as his, and his alone, the com- 
mittee member may steadily let down 
in his effort. Subconsciously, he con- 
vinces himself that he is the busiest 
man in the group. Surely there will be 
others who will do the advance study 
on the project if he is not able to get 
around to it. After all, it is really not 
his job. 

Such a man keeps his neck safely 
tucked in at all times. “Least said, 
soonest ended” is his rule. Why risk 
taking a strong position on a proposal 
when there is no chance for him to 
improve his personal standing by do- 
ing so? Around the company the pro- 
posal will be known only as a com- 
mittee matter, and even if what he 
said were to be the determining fac- 
tor, no one would remember that verv 
long. Taking cover is the safest 
course. 

Because of the diffusion of author- 
ity under the committee system. too 
often the total effort is less than the 
individual members would make if 
they were acting alone. One sure sign 
that the administrative process 1s 
slowing down is an increase in the fre- 
quency of postponements. When 
things reach the point where every- 
one at the meeting is looking for an 
out, someone invariably suggests that 
the facts are insufficient and that fur- 
ther study should be undertaken. 
Thereupon a new task force is ap- 
pointed, and the conference adjourns 
in high spirits. 

When a committee behaves this 
way, the weak executive does not 
press it. He is easily persuaded that 
the matter is too important to have its 


No longer compelled to stand out 
on his own, the member may let 
down in his effort—but convince 
himself he is the busiest man of all. 


success jeopardized by hasty action, 
and readily agrees that there are some 
phases of the problem which need 
further examination before a decision 
can be arrived at. He feels that he 
has done his part by referring the 
matter to a good committee, and he 
aggressively defends the members’ 
right to have more time if anyone 
presses him to press them. 
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Then there are the perils of pro- 
cedure. Even a committee, 
whose purposes are well conceived, 
can fail to turn in a good performance 
because the committee itself is badly 
handled. 

First of all, the frame of reference 
must be precise. The members must 
know exactly what their job is. There 
must be no fumbling around when 
their work gets under way because 
they cannot agree among themselves 
as to what their target is. The safest 
course 1s to set it in writing. This re- 
quires straight thinking and good 
draftsmanship on the part of the ex- 
ecutive who appoints the team, but 
the mere task of putting it down on 
paper will clarify his own mind. 

Sometimes it is a prudent safeguard 
to. let the committee members them- 
selves examine the frame of refer- 
ence and suggest changes before it is 
put into effect. That will serve to 
clarify their thinking, too, as well as 
to lock them into more willing ac- 
ceptance of their assignment. 

The selection of the right man to 
head the group is of prime impor- 
tance. Chairing a committee effective- 
ly is an art, and a man may be a fine 
administrator without possessing this 
particular skill. Commonly the job 
is given to the man who presumably 
knows most about the subject, but this 
is sheer irrelevance. To play defen- 
sive center on a football team requires 
far different qualities from those 
needed by a quarterback. A man 
could be an expert in all phases of 
safety work, for example, without 
being able to take the top post in a 
group that is reviewing plant safety 
practices. 

There is only one guide: Name as 


good 


The good chairman reveals a warm 
sensitivity to human values. He 
listens well and is tolerant of 
opinions different from his oven. 


chairman the man who will make the 
best chairman. Conceivably he can 
do the job well and still know less 
about the subject at hand than any 
man in the group. 

The good chairman should have a 
warm sensitivity to human values, 
and awareness of both the strengths 
and the limitations of his associates. 
He must be a good listener, with genu- 
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ine tolerance for those whose opin- 
ions are the opposite of his own. He 
must be articulate, for at times he will 
have to restate ideas which their 
proponent has left fuzzy. He must 
have a lively sense of humor, a light 
touch that will keep things moving 
when they might otherwise get sticky. 
And he must have constancy of pur- 
pose. 

Precision timing 
is of the utmost im- 
portance. Commit- 
tee meetings must 
begin on time and 
end on time, so that 
the members may 
plan their other en- 
gagements. For the 
chairman himself 
to be late is unthinkable, and tardi- 
ness by others should be made to 
weigh heavily on their consciences. 
One hour is sufficient for any meeting 
if the members have done their home- 
work-——and if the chairman is a good 
disciplinarian. The hour the meeting 
will adjourn should be announced in 
advance, and adhered to as scrupu- 
lously as the hour it begins. 

An agenda should be circulated in 
advance, so that the members know 
what they are to consider and can 
come prepared. The staff papers they 
are to read must be terse, with a good 
summary, and the member who tries 
to read them during the meeting 
should be made to feel he is a social 
outcast. For the chairman himself to 
open the meeting by reading parts of 
them aloud is a crime unthinkable. 
On the contrary, he rust be able— 
without looking at them—to state the 
issue so clearly in his own words that 
all present will sense he has com- 
plete command of 
their content. 

A good way to 
open is for the 
chairman to ask the 
proponent of an 
idea to explain it. 
Then, turning to a 
member who he 
suspects is in Oppo- 
sition, the chairman asks him for an 
opinion, When the contrasting view- 
points are before the meeting, he goes 
round the table asking for other com- 
ments. He tries to let the members 
volunteer their ideas if they will, but 
if he has to, he calls on specific per- 
sons, to make sure that no individual 


~ 


escapes the responsibility of putting 


his thoughts on record. 


len minutes before the hour is 
finished, the chairman sums up the 
consensus as he sees it, trying to do 
so with complete objectivity, even 
though he himself may not fully agree 
with the conclusion. If he is chal- 
lenged, he makes a suitable correc- 
tion. If not, he adjourns the meeting. 

Progress stems from the atmos- 
phere within the group. The members 


Progress stems from the atmos- 
phere of the group. Members have 
their ideas in sharp focus. An air 
of unhurried crispness prevails. 


must be persuaded to do their think- 
ing before they come, to have their 
ideas in sharp focus. A tradition of 
crispness—which is nevertheless un- 
hurried—must be developed. There 
should be no pressure from the chair- 
man, for morale completely disap- 
pears before any posture that the com- 
mittee is a rubber stamp. Yet, subtly, 
he must keep things rolling. If he 
himself dawdles, the job just never 
gets done. 

The greatest foe to progress is the 
man who talks too often and too 
much. Fast off the mark when discus- 
sion starts, he is first to speak, and 
unless controlled, last to speak too. 
Sometimes this stems from commend- 
able interest and enthusiasm, some- 
times from his own great knowledge 
—and condescension toward lesser 
minds, sometimes just from plain lack 
of knowledge. To stop him without 
brutality takes high skill, but he has 
to be stopped or serious tensions will 
develop. 

The converse dilemma is how to 
give courage to the timid member 
who really is a penetrating student of 
the subject, a man gifted with wise 
judgment but inarticulate. A word 
of praise from time to time, an occa- 
sional “I'd like to know what Tom 
thinks about this,” or perhaps a tele- 
phone call to compliment him after 
the session are ways to draw him out. 

Committees thus conceived and 
thus conducted can be a source of 
great strength in an organization. 
A production force is a little like an 
army. The council of war is held the 
night before, but when dawn comes, 
the general does not hold a town meet- 
ing. He gives the command and the 
troops open fire. END 
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A PRESIDENTS’ PANEL REPORT 


POLITICS: 


Business Takes the Plunge 


“IF we're going to keep our free en- 
terprise system,” says the head of a 
sheet metal products company, “we 
business men must get active in poli- 
tics. 

“I am convinced,” declares the 
president of a manutacturing corpo- 
ration, “that this mounting pressure is 
ill-conceived. For its own good, busi- 
ness ought to stay out of politics.” 

“The labor boys were hard at work 
while we were at the cocktail party,” 
snaps the president of a big South- 
western oil company. “It’s time busi- 
ness got busy.” 

Over the past few years, American 
business men have been debating 
their role in politics as never before. 
They have argued the question in ex- 
ecutive offices, in the press, and in 
conferences with political scientists 
and public relations experts. The de- 
bate has been carefully watched by 
practicing politicians. 

Now the decision has been made. 
As a group, the leaders of American 
industry are convinced that business 
must take the plunge into politics. 
Some corporation presidents advocate 
involvement in almost every possible 
way. Others take a more cautious po- 
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Is “corporate citizenship”’ merely a high-sounding slogan? 
Can management afford to watch from the sidelines 


as labor flexes its political muscles across the nation? 


If not, how can business meet the challenge? 


In this election year, America’s industrial leaders 


sition. But, judging from the findings 
of a new DuN’s REVIEW survey, the 
chief executives of major corporations 
believe, nine to one, that current 
trends in national politics and legis- 
lation make greater involvement vital 
if business is to survive and prosper. 

The presidents participating in the 
survey are members of the DUN’s 





With this survey, the Pres- 
idents’ Panel begins its 
fourth year as a sounding- 
board for America’s business 
leaders on the major man- 
agement issues of the day. 

Roughly half of the 172 
companies headed by Panel 
presidents are among the 500 
largest industrials in the 
nation. They are engaged in 
every kind of manufacturing 
from textiles to missile com- 
ponents. 

The average Panel com- 
pany has annual sales of $188 
million, some 10,000 em- 
ployees, and operates plants 





throughout the United States. 
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have made their decision. 


REVIEW Presidents’ Panel, made un 
of 172 chiefs of some of America’s 
largest manufacturing corporations, in 
every industry from food to steel to 
space technology. Most of them head 
large, multi-plant companies selling 
throughout the United States. 

These men spoke out with blunt 
frankness on the question of business 
in politics. And they made it clear 
that their decision has not been taken 
in haste. Over the years, in the words 
of one president, they have “evolved 
a more aggressive approach toward 
politics.” In the past year, this ag- 
gressive approach has crystallized into 
action. 

The evolution began in the early 
1950's, when many presidents real- 
ized that the solution to major busi- 
ness problems often depended less on 
corporate decisions than on political 
trends and developments. For in- 
stance, when Johnson & Johnson, one 
of the leaders in the business-into- 
politics movement, surveyed its situ- 
ation in 1951, it found that its three 
biggest corporate problems were in- 
flation, taxes, and the need to set 
aside sufficient funds for capital ex- 
pansion—all areas affected by gov- 
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Presidents on the Issues 


¢ 


THE PANEL PRESIDENTS WERE ASKED TO COMMENT ON THE MAJOR POLITICAL ISSUES 
FACING THE NATION IN THIS CAMPAIGN YEAR OF 1960. THIS IS HOW THEY LINE UP ON — 


Trade with the Soviet Union 





Greater efforts toward disarmament 


Continued nuclear testing 


Legislation to bring unions under 
the anti-trust laws 


Sustained or increased foreign aid 





Stronger civil rights legislation 


and enforcement 
Federal health insurance 
Higher minimum wages 


More government stimulation of 
economic growth 


ernment. Other companies found their 
profit and price structures severely 
warped by the politically sustained 
strength of unions. 

Some of these companies have led 
a long campaign to get business work- 
ing in the political arena—a cam- 
paign which has clearly achieved re- 
sults. Exactly 89 per cent of the 
Panel presidents who took part in the 
survey favor greater corporate politi- 
cal activity in principle. Most of them 
have made up their minds just how 
business should go about it. 

For many years, of course, presi- 
dents have urged employees to regis- 
ter and vote. Many corporate leaders 
now have intensified and broadened 
good-citizenship campaigns to include 
nonpartisan registration and fund 
drives. Among the top companies, 
Aerojet-General Corp. carries out a 
typical drive to register new voters 
(see Dun’s Review, April 1960, 
page 24), and Ford Motor Company 
has instituted a nonpartisan fund so- 
licitation Campaign. 


Voter round-up 


Presidents on the Panel noted that 
there is nothing new and little contro- 
versial about these get-out-the-vote 
drives, but more than two-thirds of 
them said they are making special 
efforts nowadays to make sure em- 
ployees actually do go to the polls. 

The president of a big steel com- 
pany says, “We have organized a spe- 
cial political action committee aimed 
at getting out the vote.” 

Although articulate top executives 
have in the past often spoken out 
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publicly on national political issues— 
and sometimes on candidates—-many 
corporations have discouraged this 
kind of activity. Today, the over- 
whelming majority of presidents—82 
per cent—-feel that top management 
men should be urged to make them- 
Selves heard in public. 

“Unless business men speak out on 
national issues,” says the president of 
a big machinery company, “the 
voters are exposed only to the liberal 
point of view expounded by union 
propaganda mills.’ Many of the pres- 
idents, while sharing his view, caution 
their top men to speak out only on 
issues that affect the company, and to 
refrain from backing any particular 
party or candidate. Some feel it 
should be made clear that the execu- 
tive is speaking as an individual, not 
as a company spokesman. 

Similarly, the presidents over- 
whelmingly believe that all managers, 
supervisors, and the rank-and-file 
Should be encouraged to speak out 
and take part on an individual basis 
in national and local politics. Compa- 
nies should directly encourage such 
activity, say 87 per cent of the Panel 
Presidents. 

The chief executives favor many 
means of encouragement. Almost half 
recommend a direct stand by the com- 





A complete list of DUN’S REVIEW 
Presidents’ Panel members 
appears on pages 92-93. 











pany, favoring employee activity of 
all kinds, and many go further than 
this. One-third believe in giving lim- 
ited paid time to participate in po- 
litical work, such as doorbell ringing, 
general campaigning, and even run- 
ning for office. Almost one in five 
favors time off without pay for em- 
ployees engaged in more extensive 
political work. 

Many corporations — companies 
like General Electric, Ford Motor, 
Republic Steel, and Monsanto Chem- 
ical-—go a step further and hold em- 
ployee courses and seminars in Civic 
affairs. In Rahway, N.J., the Metal & 
Thermit Corp. recently sponsored 
such a political action course for em- 
ployees of other companies nearby, as 
well as their own people. In Syracuse, 
N.Y., some 24 companies joined in 
an effort to train management leaders 
to give in-plant instruction to inter- 
ested employees. A stimulant to many 
of these efforts has been the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, which in re- 
cent months has sent out some 4,000 
sets of its 18-hour “Action Course in 
Practical Politics.” 


Making their point 

More controversial than programs 
aimed at simply getting out the vote 
or encouraging political activity ts the 
question of actually trying to influ- 
ence employee opinion on political 
issues. Yet nearly 60 per cent of the 
Panel presidents believe top manage- 
ment should try to get across to the 
worker its views on political and legis- 
lative issues. Many of the presidents 
say such attempts should be limited 
to issues that directly concern the 
company, and they often stress the 
importance of stating the issues as 
fairly as possible. President Joseph A. 
Grazier of the American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corp. believes, 
“Management should honestly and 
sincerely explain to employees the 
probable effect of specific legislative 
proposals that concern the company.” 

The presidents who favor efforts to 
influence employees stress that almost 
every appropriate means of communi- 
cation should be used. Most often, 
they mention articles in the company 
newspaper or magazine and executive 
letters, followed up by meetings. 

But a large minority, almost 40 per 
cent, directly oppose any attempts to 
influence employees on political is- 
sues. Some fear a backfire. Says the 
president of a major oil company, 
“Employees have been led to believe 
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Why Politics? 


At the root of business men’s determina- 
tionTo make their strength felt in politics 
is one powerful motive: concern for the 
survival of the free enterprise system. 
Here are the main reasons they cite for 
this concern. 


that anything management endorses 
in politics or in legislation is con- 
trary to their best interests.” 

Each form of political involvement 
has its opponents. A few chief execu- 
tives discourage company participa- 
tion in getting out the vote as a policy, 
because they fear such programs will 
not be “free from partisanship or 
bias.”” A minority feels that top exec- 
utives should not be encouraged to 
speak out on major political issues. 
Such statements, says the president 
of a large manufacturing company, 
“hamper working relationships with 
employees who may have contrary 
views.” Some chief executives who 
reject any formal encouragement of 
employee activity in politics particu- 
larly oppose corporate sponsorship of 
political action courses. 

Among the major dissenters from 
the whole business-into-politics move- 
ment is Arnold H. Maremont, chair- 
man of the board of Allied Paper 
Corp. Although Maremont believes 
that more political activity by citi- 
zens is needed, he has spoken out 
strongly against companies’ throwing 
their weight around in the political 
arena. What worries Maremont and a 
good many others is not so much poli- 
ticking by the individual business man 
as the use of the corporate name, in- 
fluence, or facilities for political solici- 
tation or campaign purposes. Paid 
time off for employees and company- 
sponsored political action courses, in 
this view, come too close for comfort 
to corporate political contributions— 
which may be forbidden by law. 


The bogey of “big business” 

These dissenters, basically, are ob- 
jecting to the new ways that business 
has been getting into politics. Not so 
long ago, business men were wheeling 
and dealing with as much influence 
as anyone in the political arena. But 
the Great Depression put the blame 
for many problems on big business, 
and its fall from political power was 
swift and drastic. Much of the result- 
ing vacuum was filled by organized 
labor. By 1944, the CIO could pro- 
claim: “The nonpolitical union is be- 
coming a thing of the past.” 

Business men who traditionally had 
exerted their influence on the elected 
politician more and more found 
themselves trying to influence men 
elected with the backing of labor. 
“Writing letters to Congressmen elect- 
ed by labor,” says President A. C. 
Gilbert, Jr., of the A. C. Gilbert Com- 





No 
Election Jitters 


If the nation’s top industri- 
alists are worried about the 
outcome of the forthcoming 
Presidential election, they 
aren't letting it affect their 
business actions. 

Members of the Dun’s RE- 
VIEW Presidents’ Panel unan- 
imously report that uncer- 
tainty about the November 
voting has not caused any 
modification in company 
planning, capital spending, 
or other areas of decision. 

A few chief executives, 
however, think the sched- 
uled elections have made 
top management “generally 
watchful.” The chief execu- 
tive of a major instrument 
manufacturing corporation 
says, “In planning, you try 
to consider all major uncer- 
tainties, but next fall’s elec- 
tion is only one of them.” 











pany, “is nearly useless. We must get 
‘our’ men elected.” Some of the newer 
aspects of the business-into-politics 
movement are basically designed to 
do just that. It is at such work that 
most of the criticism is directed. 

The tide, however, is running 
against the critics, as they themselves 
tacitly acknowledge at times. Frank 
C. Staples, president of American 
Molasses Company, puts it like this: 
“I have always felt that what an em- 
ployee does about politics on his own 
time is none of my business, but I may 
be very much behind the times.” Cer- 
tainly the great majority of corpo- 
ration presidents today feel that em- 
ployee interest in politics should be 
spurred by management. 

After three decades of labor influ- 
ence in politics, they have decided it 
is time to act. They may disagree on 
the means, but they have set their 
companies on a definite path toward 
greater encouragement of executive 
and employee activity, toward train- 
ing for political action, and toward 
efforts to win employees over to man- 
agement’s point of view. This, they 
believe, is the only way U.S. business, 
more and more circumscribed by the 
decisions of legislators, can win a 
stronger voice in those political deci- 
sions. —JOsEPH R. MARSHALL 
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Financing for the Long Range 


WILSON SENEY 


If your company is to expand in tomorrow's complex and 


fast-paced environment, take a good look now at the 


financial aspects of your long-range program. They can be 


all-important to the success of your plans. 


A LARGE manufacturer of trans- 
portation equipment experienced an 
impressive surge of orders during 
1954—55 and became highly optimis- 
tic in forecasting sales. Gearing up 
enthusiastically, the company in a 
two-year period increased inventories 
by $53 million and more than dou- 
bled its short- and long-term debt, 
raising it from $54 million to $136 
million. 

Then sales dropped off suddenly 
instead of climbing. Profits dwindled 
in 1956 and 1957, but the company 
—committed to a rigid long-range 
plan—could not shift gears. It lost 
money in 1958, was forced to take 
write-offs on accounts receivable, in- 
ventories, and other assets, and dis~ 
continued even stock dividends. The 
market price of its stock dropped 
from 38 to 9. Finally, new manage- 
ment had to be called in. 

By way of contrast, look at the 
growth of another company, which 
went from an annual sales volume of 
$12 million to over $250 million in 
less than 15 years. Its sales estimates 
were conservative, but they were 
coupled with a flexible financing pro- 
gram. In spite of spectacular success 
in leasing its equipment and collecting 
rentals, the equipment put in place 
each year exceeded the long-range 
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Here’s how capital spending and net 
inventory increases have affected the 
cash position and debt structure of 
U.S. industry as a whole. Source: U.S. 
Internal Revenue Service. 


and annual sales forecasts on which 
the financial and operating plans were 
based. Yet the company was able to 
exploit real growth opportunities by 
continuously reintegrating its operat- 
ing and financial planning and per- 
formance. 

Moral: Soundness and flexibility 
are the touchstones of good planning. 

Every plan has its impact on fi- 
nances. It costs money to accomplish 
plans for growth, whether these in- 
volve the building of new plants, the 
introduction of new products, the 
penetration of new markets, overseas 
operations (see box on page 44), or 
any other important action. Compa- 
nies today must tackle the financial 
control process farther back in the 
planning cycle. Financial and line of- 
ficers must jointly hammer out the 
details of proposed projects months 
and years ahead of time—-yet be ready 
to alter them as business shifts. 

Of equal importance is the expert 
phasing of cash flows as the program 
gets under way and inevitably tends 
either to outrun or lag behind the 
original timetable. The importance of 
good cash management is emphasized 
by the fact that there is less financial 
elbow room in which to operate today 
than there was ten years ago (see 
charts, left). When companies fail to 
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coordinate the flow of cash coming in 
and going out, they get into trouble. 
' One case in point involves a small 
public utility competing in a rapidly 
growing area with a gas company. 

To meet competition, the utility 
company embarked on a program of 
intensive market development, and 
also undertook a major capital con- 
struction program. As in any public 
utility, such growth called for sound 
financial planning to keep debt and 
equity in balance, to foster earnings 
per share so that additional stock 
could be issued on terms that would 
not dilute stockholders’ equity, and to 
maintain rates at levels which would 
provide a fair return on investment. 

Under pressure of competition, 
however, the company expanded cap- 
ital construction to the limit of its 
borrowing power and cut into its per- 
share earnings with heavy promo- 
tional expenditures. As a result, it 
soon faced an ironic dilemma: It 
could not increase borrowed funds 
until the equity base was broadened; 
without diluting the equity of existing 
stockholders, the equity base could 
not be broadened until earnings per 
share were increased; the necessary 
increase in earnings per share could 
be obtained only by reducing promo- 
tional expenditures and raising utility 
rates—and the public service com- 
mission refused to authorize the in- 
crease. 

The utility company provides a 
good example of what not to do. For 
a lesson in sound integration of long- 
range operating and financial plans, 
examine the strategy of one major pro- 
ducer of light industrial machinery. 

The company wanted to start man- 
ufacture of automatic equipment that 
marked a technological breakthrough 
in the recreation market. It realized 
that adding it to its product line would 
change the fundamental aspects of 
its business. 

On the financial side, the basic 
problems were (1) how to arrange 
for funds for a volume of new busi- 
ness that might grow ten or twenty 
times larger than the company’s total 
existing volume, and (2) how to get 
these funds at reasonable cost and 
minimum risk. 

The company began its new pro- 
gram with one decided advantage: It 
had realistic, clearly defined major 
objectives, and it was committed to 
consistent pursuit of those objectives 
for years to come. It could adopt a 
long-range financial plan—and put 
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behind it the drive to make it work. 
In simplified terms, its plan was to: 
@ Acquire other profitable compa- 
nies (even in unrelated product lines ) 
by exchanging stock, in order to ex- 
pand the equity base and improve 
earnings per share 
@ Use the equity as a base to borrow 
funds which could be used to manu- 
facture and then lease out the new 
equipment 
@ Use the rental contracts to finance 
further borrowing 
@ Conserve cash by using sale-and- 
leaseback of physical plant, acceler- 
ated depreciation on physical assets, 
and payment of stock dividends to 
supplement cash dividends. 





Opening an 
Overseas Subsidiary? 


For some companies profits 
abroad continue to look better 
than profits at home. In a recent 
McKinsey & Company study of 
the international operations of 
some 40 representative com- 
panies, over 30 per cent reported 
that their foreign operations 
yielded a return more than dou- 
ble the return on investment 
within the United States. 

As American companies ex- 
pand abroad, executives are en- 
countering new financial prob- 
lems. In conducting a _ world- 
wide business, they find them- 
selves planning and accounting 
for profits and cash flow in a 
labyrinth of different tax laws, 
trade restrictions, currency and 
foreign exchange problems. 

Say that a company has plants 
and markets in both Country A 





and Country B. In Country A, 
production costs are relatively 
low and taxes relatively high. In 
Country B, the reverse holds. 
Other things being equal, the 
company decides to produce to 
the maximum in Country A and 
ship the products to Country B 
at a low transfer price. This also 
minimizes taxes on corporate 
profits. 

Situations much more compli- 
cated than this are common, and 
operating and financial execu- 
tives in companies which plan 
to do business overseas must 
spend considerable time study- 
ing these new intricacies, and 
recruiting manpower from the 
small supply of executives ex- 
perienced in these areas. 
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The company did not launch its 
acquisition program to obtain new 
products or to gain entry into new 
markets. It bought other companies 
to obtain new funds with which to 
finance its own product. 

This program had its risks. The 
company conceivably could have 
plunged into trouble—but planning 
and performance were flexible enough 
to meet any variations. And by using 
“investment yardsticks” in deciding 
between alternative investment oppor- 
tunities, the company turned out to 
be right more often than not. 


Riskier and fiard to gage 


Today, technological change and 
increasing competition magnify the 
risks involved in making major capi- 
tal commitments. They make it more 
difficult to forecast the useful life of 
a new plant, or the future sales on 
which income from the investment 
depends. They make it harder to de- 
cide what price to pay for another 
company. 

On the other hand, some invest- 
ments may be relatively free of risk 
for those who have the money for 
them. For example, a major basic 
chemicals company recently bought 
choice industrial sites totaling 1,800 
acres. It has no current plans to build 
on them, but it wanted—and could 
afford—to be ahead of rising prices. 

The growing need to evaluate a 
wide range of alternative uses for cap- 
ital has stimulated the search for 
more valid measures of return on in- 
vestment. This is especially true of 
large, widely diversified companies. 
Many are looking for something bet- 
ter than orthodox techniques. 

Some companies have been adopt- 
ing the discounted-cash-flow method, 
which will probably become increas- 
ingly attractive as it is refined with 
usage. It has defects when applied to 
investments outside of securities mar- 
kets, but it does emphasize that a 
dollar today is worth more than a dol- 
lar next year or in subsequent years. 

It does this by “discounting” (ap- 
plying an interest rate to) future 
expenditures and revenues. For exam- 
ple, at a 10 per cent annual interest 
rate, $1.00 today becomes $1.10 in 
one year. Conversely, $1.10 to be 
received one year from now is equal 
to $1.00 today. 

The discounted-cash-flow method 
measures anticipated future cash 
flows in terms of today’s dollars. In 
the simplest terms, employing the dis- 
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count rate—so that future net cash 
inflows equal present investment— 
gives a yardstick with which to gage 
the expected profitability of the in- 
vestment: the higher the rate, the 
higher the forecast profit. 

The discounted-cash-flow method 
attracts executives not only because 
it provides a common yardstick for 
comparing diverse investments, but 
especially because it refiects the de- 
sirability of getting money back 
sooner rather than later in an uncer- 
tain future. 

Another technique which interests 
more and more long-range planners 
is the “economic dollar” approach. 
Unlike the accounting dollar, the eco- 
nomic dollar reflects the impact of 
monetary inflation or deflation. In ac- 
counting, a dollar spent for capital 
equipment in 1960 is recorded on the 
balance sheet as equal to a dollar 
spent for capital equipment in 1941. 
But we all know that it takes two 
1960 dollars to buy the same goods 
that one 1941 dollar bought. 


Inflation or deflation? 

Some companies prepare long- 
range forecasts in economic-dollar 
terms to reflect their estimates of the 
degree of monetary inflation or de- 
flation which lies ahead, and its prob- 
able impact on anticipated revenues 
and financial status. This approach 
can be used to anticipate deflation, 
but when used to anticipate inflation, 
it introduces an additional element of 
risk, for it assumes that obligations 
undertaken in today’s dollars can be 
paid off with cheaper dollars in the 
future. There is no doubt that in the 
main this has been true for more than 
twenty years—but there is no cer- 
tainty that it will continue to be true. 

It also seems likely that, in financ- 
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ing long-range programs, more com- 
panies will utilize cash-generating 
devices, such as accelerated depre- 
ciation, when they are justified under 
U.S. Treasury Department regula- 
tions. At a minimum, these practices 
allow a company, by deferring tax 
payments, to use its own instead of 
borrowed funds. And they offer even 
greater advantages by providing cash 
which can be plowed back into the 
business today, instead of next year 
or the year after that. 

Another way to generate cash Its 
by leasing equipment or by sale-and- 
leaseback of the company’s physical 
plant. In recent years, financial ana- 
lysts have taken an increasingly firm 
stand on the proposition that in com- 
puting debt-equity ratios, a commit- 
ment for rental payments on a long- 
term lease should be regarded as the 
equivalent of long-term debt. Thus it 
is probable that, in the future, com- 
panies will be less able than they 
have been in the past to increase their 
total borrowing power, in effect, by 
tapping extra funds via the use of 
leasing. But when they need imme- 
diate cash, leasing will no doubt con- 
tinue to be used as a source of funds. 
And when they acquire those funds, 
managers will emphasize working the 
dollars harder. 

There is nothing new about the 
effective use of funds as a character- 
istic of good management. The cau- 
tionary tale at the beginning of this 
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article had a happy ending: The new 
management of the transportation 
equipment company reduced inven- 
tories and eliminated, bank loans 
while increasing sales. The market 
price of the company’s stock climbed 
back from 9 to 30. 


Electronic aids 

Techniques recently developed in 
the data processing field promise a 
new way to increase the effective use 
of operating funds, especially in the 
areas of production planning and in- 
ventory control. One medium-size 
drug store chain found that it could 
pay for a centralized electronic in- 
ventory control system just from the 
profits made on sales it previously 
lost because of “stock-outs” on the 
drug stores’ shelves. A small optical 
manufacturer reduced inventory and 
achieved substantial operating and 
freight cost savings by installing a 
comprehensive order handling and 
inventory control system based on 
electronic data processing equipment. 

These are the trends we can see 
now. The shape of things to come in 
financial management cannot be pin- 
pointed in anyone's crystal ball. But 
the growing number of financial exec- 
utives who are searching for better 
approaches and for better managerial 
understanding of financial matters are 
out to accomplish three basic tasks. 
They want to contribute to long-range 
planning by developing and using 
sound techniques to define and evalu- 
ate alternative courses of action; they 
want to provide funds for the compa- 
ny S programs at reasonable cost and 
on terms that safeguard the stock- 
holders’ interests, and they want to 
help operating executives get their 
money's worth for the dollars they 
use. END 
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YOU CAN USE THIS NEW MARKET 


SURVEY TO 


Compare sales results with buying potential 


Revise outmoded sales territories 


Prepare your 1961 sales forecasts 


Discover new growth markets that you’ve overlooked 


Your Guide 


to the New Industrial Markets 


THOUGH not yet completely pub- 
lished, the results are now in from 
the new U.S. Census of Manufactures, 
the first detailed count of industry's 
plants in four years. They reveal a 
pattern of industrial buying power 
that will bring significant changes in 
marketing strategy. Whether your 
company makes lubricants. cleaning 
materials, nuts, bolts, nails, light 
hulbs, or any one of the many prod- 
ucts that are used in industrial plants, 
the new data on the location and 
growth of industry will point the way 
to more profitable selling. 

DUN’S REVIEW has made a special 
and exclusive analysis of the new 
Census, breaking the material down 
into industrial trading areas that re- 
alistically reflect the explosive growth 
of industry in the suburbs. 

This new market guide reveals that 
in the entire national industrial mar- 


To assess the 


market 


ket, $5 out of every $6 of value add- 
ed by manufacture (see below) is 
centered in 100 top industrial areas, 
which account for 469 counties out 
of the national total of 3,072. The top 
twenty markets alone hold half of 
all U.S. industrial buying power. 

Each of the unified areas on the 
DuN’s REVIEW map wiich follows 
can be served by one sales office or 
industrial distributor. And each is 
identified by the central city in that 
particular market. Outlying counties 
are included only if they contain a 
sufficient amount of manufacturing to 
make it profitable for sellers of in- 
dustrial goods to cover them from the 
central city. 

If your company markets a prod- 
uct that is used in industrial plants 
across the nation, you can set better 
sales goals for next year by compar- 
ing the percentage of your company’s 


potential for each industrial area, 


Dun’s REVIEW analysts use the generally accepted standard. 
“value added by manufacture.” It is computed by subtracting 
certain items from the value of shipments: the cost of raw 
materials, parts, components, supplies, fuels, goods purchased 
for resale, and contract work. It avoids the duplication that 
shows up in the data on value of shipments, since one com- 
pany may use the product of another as material for manufac- 
ture. Although the total of value added by manufacture is less 
than half the size of either shipments or sales, marketing 
authorities consider it the most dependable indicator of an 
industrial market's purchasing power. 


DUN'S REVIEW 


volume that is gained in individual 
industrial markets with the potential 
buying power shown here. (This as- 
sumes, of course, that your sales po- 
tential is roughly proportionate to 
your customers’ output. ) 

For example, the data show that 
Dayton accounts for 0.77 per cent of 
the U.S. total industrial buying power 
shown in the tables on back of map. 
Compare this with the percentage of 
your own national total accounted for 
by your Dayton volume. 


Scan the map for markets 


You can also compare the sales 
curve of your products with the in- 
crease in buying power in particular 
industrial markets. Or, if your present 
markets are organized by states, see 
the state table adjoining the map. 

The latest Census of Manufactures 
has turned up some surprises for in- 
dustrial marketers wedded to tradi- 
tional patterns of thought about mar- 
ket locations. Few would think that 
the Houston market offers more po- 
tential volume than Cincinnatl, or that 
the New Orleans market has greater 
buying power than Columbus, O. In 
addition, Denver is now ahead of 
Toledo, and San Diego is larger than 
Wheeling. 

If you are in national distribution 
and your percentages are well below 
the potential shown, you may well be 

continued on page 53 
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enecKk your sSaies 
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of Manufact 


THE ONE-HUNDRED TOP INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETS ARRANGED BY KEY CITIES 


AKRON. O.: Summit, Wayne 


ALBANY. N. ¥ : Albany, Renaselae: 
Schenectady, Saratoga, Montgomery 
Warren, Washington 

ALLENTOWN. PA.: Lehigh. 
ampton, Pa.; Warren, N, J. 


ANDERSON, IND.: Delaware, 
(;rant, Howard, Madison. Henry 


ANN ARBOR, MIUICHIL.: Washtenaw 


Lenawee 


ATLANTA, GA.: Cobh, Le Kalb. 


Fulton, Clayton, Gwinnett 


AUGUSTA. GA 
Aiken, S. © 


4 ehmond. (;a 


BALTIMORE. MOD.: Baltimore, Anns 


Arundel, Carroll, Howard Counties 


and Baltimore City 


BINGHAMTON, N. ¥.: Tiowa, 
Chemung, Steuben, Tompkins, 
Allegany, Broome, Delaware, 
N. Y.:; Bradford, Pa 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: Jeffersor 


Tuscaloosa, Etowah, Calhoun 


BOSTON, MASS.: Easex, Middieses 
Norfolk, Plymouth, Suffolk 


BRRIIMLEPORT,. CONN.: Fairfield 
New Haven 


BRISTOL. VA.: Washington County 
and Bristol City, V: Washingtor 
(Carter, Sullivan, Tenn 


BUFFALO. N. ¥.: Erie, Niagara 


CANTON. O.: Columbiana. Star! 


Tuscarawas 
CEDAR RAPIDS. TOW A>: Lint 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.: Cabell 
Kanawha, W. Va.: Boyd, Ky 


CHARLOTTE. N. C.: Cabarrus, 
(atawhba, Cleveland, Gaston 
Iredell, Mecklenburg, Rowan, 
Rutherford, Stanly, N. C.; 
Cherokee, Cheater, Lancaster 
York, S.C 


CHATTANOOGA. TENN.: Bradl 
Hamilton, Tenn.: Whitfield. 
Walker, Ga 


CHICAGO. ILL.: Cook, Du Page. 
Kane, Lake, Will, McHenry, Ill 
Lake, Ind 


CINCINNATI, O.: Butler, Hamilton, 
().; Campbell, Kenton, Ky 
CLEVELAND. O.: Cuyahoga, Lake 


Lorain 


(0LUVMBUS, O.: Fran! 
M uskingum 


DALLAS, TEX.: Dallas, 1 
Collin, Denton, Ellie, Gray 
Johnson. Navarro, Hunt 


PAYTON, OD: { lark. (,reene 
Montgomery, Darke 

DENVER, COLO.: Denver, Adams, 
Arapahoe, Jefferson, Boulder, E! 
Paso, Pueblo, Weld, Fremont 


DES MOINES. TOW A: Black Haw 
Polk, Marshall, Jasper 


DETROIT. MICH.: Macomb, Oa! 


land, Wayne 


ERIE. PA.: Crawford, Erie 


Venango 


EUGENE, ORE.: Benton, Linn 
Douvtas., { oOos, Deschutes, 


Kiamath, Lane 
EVANSVILLE. IND: Vanderburgh, 


Warrick. Gibson, Ind.- 
Henderson, Ky 


FLINT. MICH. Bay (,enesee, Sag 


naw, Shiawassee 
FORT WAYNE. END: Aller 


(,RAND RAPIDS, MICH.« Ken: 
Muskegon. ()ttawa, Barry 


(,REEN BAY. WIS.: Brown, Fond 
du Lac, Manitowoc, Sheboygan, 
Winnebago, Outagamie, Marinett« 


(_.KREENSBORO., N. C.: Alamance. 
Durham, Forsyth, Guilford, Wake 
Rockingham, Davidson, Randolph, 


Surry 


(,REENVILLE, Ss. C.: 


Spartanburg 


HACERSTOW NN. Vilb.: Ww ashington, 
Allegany, Md.;: Adama, 
Va: 


Frederick, 
Franklin, Pa 
Frederick, Va 


Berkeley, W 


HARTFORD, CONN.: Hartford 


Hiapt STON. . EX.: Harris, Jeflera mm, 


(;alveston, Orange 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: Marion 


IAMESTOWN. SN. Y 
N. Y.: Warren, Pa 


: Chautauqua, 


JOUNSTOW NN. PA.: Blair, Cambria. 


Somerset 


KANSAS CITY. MO.: Johnson. 
Wyandotte, Kan.; Clay, 
Jackson, Mo 


KNOAVILLE, TENN.: Blount. 


Knox, Jefferson, Anderson, Roan 


LANCASTER, PA.: Dauphin, Lan 


caster, Lebanon, Y ork, Cumberland 


territories 


ires, Speciatry 


PrANSING.. Mic {‘alhoun. Ing 
ham, Jackson. Kalamazoo, Clintor 


Faton, Nt Joseph 


LIMA, O.: Allen, Augiaize, Haneo 
Hardin, Putnam. Mercer 
\ afi Weert 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


Angeles, Orange 


LAL ISVILLE. AY.: Jefferson, Ky 
Clark, Flowd, Ind 


VADISON. Wis ; Larne itt kK. 
Js flerson. Ww os Ww nnehage, ttl 


MANCHESTER, SN. Of.: Hille 
borough, Merrimack, Rockingham. 
‘ heshire, Sull Vari, Belknap, 


Strafford 


VIANSEFIELIDD. €).: Richland, Ash 
land, ¢ rawtford Huron. Knox. 
Marion 


VEMPHIS. TENN.« Shelby 
VELA MEA. FLA Dade, Broward 


MILWATLRKER. WIS.: Kenosha, 
Milwaukee, Racine, Waukesha, 
Ww aah ngtion 


VINNEAPOLIS, MINN. « Anoka, 
Dakota, Hennepin, Ramee, 
Washington 


MOLINE, ILL: Henry, Rock Island, 
Whiteside, Ill; Seott, Clinton, 


lown 
NASHVILLE, TENN.: Davidaor 


NEWARK. N. J.: Hudson, Easex, 
Morris, | nion, Bergen, Pasanik 


Somerset. Middlesex 


NEW oni FANS. } A.3 Ji fT. reer 
(Orleans, St. Bernard, F. Baton 


Rouge, St. Charles 


NEW YVORK,. WN. Y¥.: Bronx, Kings, 
New York, Richmond, Queena, 
Nassau, Suffolk, Rockland, 
Westchester 


NORFOLK. VA.: Isle of Wight, 
York. Norfolk. Princess Anne. Also 
theme cities: Hampton, Newport 
News, Norfolk, So. Norfolk, 
Virginia Beach, Portarnouth 


OMAHIA. NEB.: Douglas, Sarpy. 
Lancaster, Neh.; Pottawattamie, 


lowa 
PROPRIA. I0L.4..: Peoria. Tazewell 


PHILADELPHIA. PA.: Bucks, 


(Chester, Delaware, Montgomery, 


x 


Philadelphia, Pa Burlington, 
( amden, (,loucests A \ j 


PHOPRNIX. ARIZ.: Maricopa 


PITTSBLERGH. PA.: Allegheny, 
Beaver, Washington, West mor: 
land, Butler 


PORTLAND. ME.: Androscoggin, 
Cumberland, Kennehec, Penobacot, 
Y ork 


PORTLAND. ORE.: ( lackamas. 
Mult nomah, Washington, fire 
Clarke, Cowlitz, Wash 


rapt CHUAELEPSIE. ‘. y : (range 


f later, Dutchess 


PROVIDENCE. &. 1.: Bristol, Kent, 
Newport, Providence, Washington. 
R. 1: Windham, New London, 
Conn: Bristol. Mass 


nt AnpiNG, | Herks 


Hi¢ HE VICE NED. ‘ \.: ( heaterfield 
Dinwiddie. Henrico, Prince Geo 
A leo hese « tles Hom weil hs 


burg. Richmond 


ROANOKE, VA: f ampbetl, 
Roanoke, Pittevivania. Henry 
Aleo these cities: Danville, Ly: 
burg, Roanoke, Mart inaevill 


ROCHESTER. SN. ¥ Mor 


ST. LOUIS, MO: St. Charles 
St. Louisa, Jefferson Counties an: 
St Louie City. Mo Miadiaon. 
St. Clair, Il 


SALT LAKE CIPy. UTAH 
Salt Lake, lL tah, Webwes 


“AN BERNARDINO, CALIE 
Rernard me, k eraide 


SAN DIFCO. CALIF 


SANDEL SAY. €8.: Sanduaks 
bork 


SAN FRANCISCO). CALIP.« Ala 
meda, (Contra (osta, Marin. San 
Francisco, San Mateo, Santa (| 
Solano, Sacramento, San Joaquir 


Santa (rus, Napa, Sonoma 


“( HANTON. PA.: Lackawanna 


Luzerne, Columbia 


SEATTLE. WASH.« King, Pix 


Snohomish 


“Ep THE BEND. END: Elkhart, La 
Porte, “sf Joseph Ind Merrion 
Mich 


SPRINGFIELD. tt : Mi acer 


SAN VATION 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS... Hampde 


Hampshire, Berkshire, Franktlir 


a | K 4‘ { =F. ‘\ y 7 ( ayuga, (nor 
daga, (lewero, Madiaon, St. Law 


renee Jefleraon, { ortiand 


PAMPA. FLA.: H lishorough, Pir 
fias, Polk, Orang: 


POLEDO. O.: Lucas, Wood. 0 
Monroe, Mich 


PRENTON. . j Mercer, 


Monmouth. Hunterdon 


rt LSA. OOKLA Tulsa, Creek. Mu 
ogee, Okrmmulgee, Washington 
tTiCaA., N. ¥.: Herkimer, Oneida 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
(‘olumbia; Montgomery, Princ 
{ ,eorges, Md_; Arlington, Fairfax 


(‘ounties and Cities of Alexands 


ind Falla [ hurch, \ A 


Dietrict of 


WHEELING... W. VA.+ Brook 
Hancock, Marshall, Ohic. W 


jeimont, Jefferson, © 
WiCHtita, KRAN.: Reno, Seaig wie! 


WILLIAMSPORT. PA.« North 
umberland, Lycoming, Montour. 
7] nton 


BiLMING TON. DEL.« State of 


Del.;: Curmbertand, Salem. N. J 
WORCESTER. VMASS.: Worceates 
YOUNGCSTOS N. O.: Mahoning. 


Trumbull, 0.; Lawrence, 


Mercer, Pa 
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Percentage of Percentage Change 
Top No. of No. of Value Added the National Tota! in Value Added 
industrial Establishments Empioyees By Manufacture of Value Added by Manufacture 
Markets— (Plants) (Thousands) ($ Millions) by Manufacture 1954-1958" 
By Regions | pane: 
BOSTON, MASS. | 7,354 386.6 3,059.4 2.18 37.3 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 2,952 198.8 1,709.4 | 1.22 7.0 
NEW PROVIDENCE, R. I. ’ 4,231 223.4 1,459.7 1.04 13.3 
ENGLAND “ARTFORD, CONN. | 1,283 119.5 1,024.8 0.73 17.3 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 1,398 99.9 867.3 0.62 11.7 
STATES WORCESTER, MASS. 1,466 99.1 717.3 0.51 6.7 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 1,139 68.6 420.9 0.30 18.7 
PORTLAND, ME 1,259 62.1 412.3 0.29 12.0 
TOP MARKET TOTAL 21,082 1,258.0 9,671.1 | 6.89 18.5 
' 
NEW YORK. N. Y 39,510 1,090.0 9,351.2 | 6.67 15.0 
NEWARK, N. J. 11,028 590.6 5,942.1 4.24 19.3 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 8,137 517.9 4,845.3 3.46 20.4 
MIDDLE PITTSBURGH, PA. 2,644 296.0 2,736.6 1.95 6.5 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 1,830 | 173.3 1,784.8 | 1.27 6.4 
ATLANTIC ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 1,020 103.3 1,094.2 | 0.78 19.0 
STATES LANCASTER, PA. | 1,849 128.2 1,015.8 | 0.72 22.7 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 1,225 90.5 858.3 | 0.61 12.8 
ALBANY, N. Y. 1,059 81.8 794.1 0.57 1.8 
BINGHAMTON. N. Y. 983 90.5 712.1 | 0.51 10.9 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 1,009 89.8 704.1 0.50 18.6 
TRENTON, N. J 1,015 54.7 494.9 0.35 16.8 
ERIE, PA 663 50.5 445.3 | 0.32 9.1 
SCRANTON, PA. | 1,290 75.3 438.5 | 0.31 18.8 
UTICA, N.Y | 375 40.3 352.0 | 0.25 7.2 
READING, PA. | 694 48.3 339.3 0.24 15.3 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. | 826 51.2 326.7 0.23 11.7 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA 492 37.8 275.1 0.20 19.4 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. | 442 33.9 271.3 0.19 60.7 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y | 400 25.5 210.3 0.15 4.2 
TOP MARKET TOTAL 76,491 3,669.4 32,992.0 23.52 15.2 
CHICAGO, ILL. . 13,913 911.8 9,452.2 6.75 19.0 
DETROIT, MICH 6,438 404.3 4,277.9 3.05 9.2 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 4,139 277.7 2,706.8 1.93 0.9 
EAST MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 2,811 222.5 2,158.6 1.54 16.8 
CINCINNATI, OHIO ) 1,966 174.6 1,821.5 1.30 11.8 
NORTH DAYTON, OHIO | 1,131 108.0 1,075.5 0.77 10.5 
CENTRAL YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | 864 106.4 1,071.2 0.76 9.4 
LANSING, MICH 1,246 92.2 1,047.6 0.75 5.2 
STATES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 1,097 95.1 963.0 0.69 14.0 
FLINT, MICH. 764 92.8 929.8 0.66 10.6 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 1,186 87.3 842.9 0.60 10.4 
AKRON, OHIO 813 88.2 818.7 0.58 19.8 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 1,032 87.9 803.4 0.57 98 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 1,350 82.3 782.1 0.56 4.1 
MADISON, WIS. 997 74.5 718.2 0.51 15.7 
GREEN BAY, WIS 1,304 76.5 707.0 0.50 21.6 
TOLEDO, OHIO 954 66.6 696.1 0.50 5.3 
CANTON, OHIO 816 69.9 643.6 0.46 9.4 
ANDERSON, IND. 591 67.8 629.9 0.45 14.4 
MOLINE, ILL 586 50.2 554.9 0.40 30.4 
PEORIA, ILL. 319 32.2 490.1 0.35 35.2 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 516 46.0 456.5 0.33 34.7 
LIMA, OHIO | 485 31.9 303.1 0.22 30.0 
EVANSVILLE, IND. | 323 29.8 300.6 0.21 4.3 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 396 27.6 293.8 0.21 9.0 
FT. WAYNE, IND. ) 337 31.4 288.2 0.21 2.1 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 300 25.2 266.0 0.19 26.7 
SANDUSKY, OHIO | 315 23.9 240.6 0.17 16.9 
TOP MARKET TOTAL | 46,989 3,484.6 35,339.8 25.22 9.8 
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No. of | No. of Value Added 
industrial Establishments | Employees By Manufacture of Value Added by Manutacture 
Markets — (Plants) | (Thousands) ($ Millions) by Manufacture 1954-1958* 
By Regions co r : 

ST. LOUIS, MO. | 3,143 244.6 2,328.0 1.66 11.5 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 2,437 135.6 1,369.1 0.98 22.6 
WEST KANSAS CITY, MO. | 1,626 99.7 1,036.6 0.74 0.3 
NORTH DES MOINES, |IOWA | 665 49.5 524.5 0.37 41.7 
WICHITA, KANSAS 541 55.6 482.6 0.34 35.8 
CENTRAL OMAHA, NEB. | 725 41.6 364.8 0.26 31.4 
STATES CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 200 18.8 213.5 0.15 41.6 
TOP MARKET TOTAL 9,337 645.4 6,319.1 4.50 17.0 
BALTIMORE, MD. 2,109 196.0 1,932.7 1.38 22.6 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 1,922 160.9 1,448.2 1.03 48.6 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 1,822 155.3 906.8 0.65 35.0 
ATLANTA, GA. | 1,314 82.6 707.0 0.50 26.0 
SOUTH WILMINGTON, DEL : 881 88.6 697.3 0.50 16.6 
ATLANTIC RICHMOND, VA. 603 51.2 589.8 0.42 31.3 
STATES WHEELING, W. VA. 649 46.3 498.4 0.36 23.3 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 374 38.2 497.7 0.36 20.0 
TAMPA, FLA. 1,494 51.4 447.3 0.32 96.7 
ROANOKE, VA. 543 58.5 443.6 0.32 30.7 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 606 49.2 328.7 0.23 17.3 
WASHINGTON, D. C. | 998 35.4 302.9 0.22 35.5 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 453 55.2 301.0 0.21 31.6 
MIAMI, FLA. | 2,093 43.6 290.2 0.21 84.6 
NORFOLK, VA. | 489 35.0 280.6 0.20 14.1 
BRISTOL, VA. 273 31.5 268.1 0.19 28.6 
AUGUSTA, GA. | 183 22.7 207.8 0.15 36.2 
TOP MARKET TOTAL | 16,806 1,201.6 10,148.1 7.25 31.6 
HOUSTON, TEXAS | 2,083 133.4 1,838.5 1.31 38.8 
DALLAS, TEXAS 2,734 157.6 1,424.9 1.02 49.1 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 871 84.0 1,174.1 0.84 59.4 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 971 90.8 869.5 0.62 22.3 
SOUTH NEW ORLEANS, LA. 1,072 67.3 810.6 0.58 238 
CENTRAL CHATTANOOGA, TENN. | 651 55.3 428.7 6.31 27.4 
STATES MEMPHIS, TENN. | 701 40.5 386.4 0.28 15.0 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. | 448 41.7 384.9 0.27 20.5 
TULSA, OKLA. | 758 36.7 305.1 0.22 13.8 
NASHVILLE, TENN | 503 34.7 266.5 0.19 30.5 
TOP MARKET TOTAL | 10,792 742.0 7,889.2 5.64 34.9 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 16,921 715.6 6,987.8 4.99 38.6 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 6,356 273.7 3,131.6 2.24 40.7 
SEATTLE, WASH. 2,365 130.8 1,205.0 0.86 61.6 
PORTLAND, ORE. 1,884 66.5 711.9 0.51 27.7 
FAR DENVER, COLO. 1,616 67.4 698.8 0.50 63.5 
WEST SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 756 70.9 579.9 0.41 48.6 
STATES EUGENE, ORE. 1,574 42.7 372.6 0.27 6.9 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 740 32.1 363.6 0.26 45.7 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. | 774 29.2 315.8 0.22 53.9 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. | 703 25.8 220.6 0.16 91.3 
TOP MARKET TOTAL | 33,689 1,454.7 14,587.6 10.42 41.5 
— | 
Total—100 Top Market Areas | 215,186 12,455.7 116,946.9 83.44 19.1 
Total—All U.S. Manufacturing 298 ,077 16,015.0 140,113.0 | 100.00 | 19.8 
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‘Figures in color exceed the increase in the U_S. total of value added by manufacture, 1954-1958 








THE TOP 100 INDUS 








100 TOP MARKETS 
(Rated by percentage of U.S. total of 
value added by manufacture) 


















1. , 1H. 6.75%, 

2. New York, N.Y 6.47 

3. Los Angeles, Colif 4.99 

4. Nework, N. J. 4.24 

5. ; ia, Po 3.46 

6. Detroit, Mich. 3.05 

7. San Francisco, Colif 2.24 

8. Boston, Moss. 2.18 

9. Pittsburgh, Po. 1.9% 

10. Cleveland, Obi 1.93 

11. St. Louis, Mo 1.66 

12. Milwaukee, Wis 1.54 

13. Baltimore, Md 1.38 

14. Houston, Texas 1.3) 

15. Cincinnoti, Ohio 1.30 

16. Buffalo, N. Y. 1.27 

17. Bridgeport, Conn 1.22 

18. Providence, &. 1 1.04 

19. Greensboro, N. C 1.03 

20. Dallas, Texas 1.02 

7). Minneapolis, Minn 0.98 

22. Seattle, Wash 0.86 

23. Lowisville, Ky. 0.84 

24. Rochester, N. Y. 0.78 

25. Dayton, Ohio 0.77 

26. Youngstown, Ohio 0.76 

27. Lansing, Mich. 0.75 

28. Kaneros City, Mo 0.74 

7. , 0.73 

30. Lancoster, Po. 072 

3). Indianapolis, ind 0.469 

32. Flint, Mich. 0.66 

33. Charlotte, N.C 0.65 

34. Birmingham, Alo 0.62 

35. Springfield, Moss 0.62 

36. Syrocuse, N. Y. 0.4} 

37. South Bend, ind 0.60 

38. Akron, Ohio 0.58 

39. New Orleans, Lo 0.58 

46. Columbus, Ohio 0.57 UTay : 
41, Albany, N. Y. 0.57 C / 50s _ 
42. Grand Rapids, Mich 0.56 [40] O | 
43. Madison, Wis. 0.51 LORADG 1 U* | 
44. Worcester, Mass 0.51 a 7 | 
45. Binghamton, N. Y 0.51 | same 
44. Portland, Ore. 0.51 f | 
47. Groen Boy, Wis 0.50 / 

48. Atlante, Go. 0.50 it 

49. Allentown, Po 0.50 —— 
50. Denver, Colo. 0.50 is co. ied ae F 
51. Wilmington, Det 0.50 [ eee 
52. Toledo, Ohio 0.50 - 

53. Canton, Ohio 0.46 : 
54. Anderson, ind 0.45 

55. Richmond, Vo 0.42 

a 8 Calif op 

57 ine, Hi. 40 N 

58. Des Moines, 0.37 EW MEXICO | 

59. Wheeling, West Vo 0.36 [42] | 

60. Chorleston, West Vo 0.36 

61. Trenton, N. J. 0.35 | 

62. Peoria, Wi. 0.35 

63. Wichita, Kensos 0.34 | 

64. Mansfield, Ohio 0.33 

65. Tampo, Flo. 0.32 

66. Erie, Pu. 0.32 | ees 

67. Roanoke, Vo 0.32 

= ni Pa . se : 

6 , Tenn 3) 

70. Manchester, N. #. 0.30 LEGEND 

7). Portiond, Mai 0.29 T € 
i 2 1.30 $1 billion and over in Value Added by Manufacture 

74. Eugene, Ore 0.277 

4 Spaniel Uneh aoe a 31-49 $700 million to $999.9 million in Value Added by Manufacture 

77, Utica, N. Y. 0.25 Se 

44 ~ s og Md 023 | fe 50-77 $350 million to $699.9 million in Value Added by Manufacture 

Poughkeepsie, 0.23 pats 

Bh key aggageim oa GEE 72-100 $200 million to $349.9 million in Value Added by Manufacture 

83. Limo, Ohio 0.22 

84. Washington, D0. C 0.22 : | 

85. Greenville, $. C 0.21 ¥/ Designates State Ranking as measured by Value Added by Manufacture 

86. Evansville, Ind. 0.21 
A = ae Mich 4 ® Storred industrial markets exceed the increase in US total 

$9. fort Wayne, ind 071 of value added by manufacture 1954-1958 

90. Norfolk, Va. 0.20 aes | 

91. Williamsport, Pu 0.20 Source: 1958 Census of Monufactures, US. Department of Commerce 

92. Johnstown, Po. 0.19 

93. Bristol, Vo. 0.19 

94. Nashville, Tenn 0.19 

95. Springfield, ti 0.19 

%. Sandusky, 0.17 

97. Phoenix, Ariz. 0.16 

98. Cedar Rapids, lowo 0.15 

99. Jamestown, N. Y 0.15 
100. Augusta, Go 0.15 
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The 48 States as industrial Markets 


The Three 
Largest industries 
by Value Added 
$.1.C. #'s 
See Footnote *# 


Value Added By Manufacturing = 


No. of ployees Millions of $ % Change State Total as % 
Plants 1954-1958 of U.S. Total 





LABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 


3,932 
1,166 
2,589 
28,169 
2,240 


1,740 
425 
582 

12,102 
763 


31.9 
121.4 
27.4 
40.8 
61.6 


1.24 
0.30 
0.42 
8.64 
0.54 


33; 34; 37 
37; 20; 33 
20; 24; 26 
37; 20; 34 
20; 37; 27 





CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 


5,276 
553 
509 

6,219 

5,797 


3,182 
421 
203 

1,438 

2,090 


10.6 
19.2 
29.2 
80.2 
31.2 


2.27 
0.30 
0.14 
1.02 
1.49 


37; 

28; 20; 23 
27; 20; 32 
20; 28; 26 
22; 20; 37 





IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
lOWA 
KANSAS 


1,063 
18,159 
6,592 
3,585 
2,282 


247 
10,759 
5,321 
1,590 
1,158 


35.7 
11.2 
15.0 
28.6 
10.4 


0.18 
7.68 
3.80 
1.13 
0.82 


20; 24; 28 
35; 20; 36 
33; 

20; 35; 28 
37; 20; 28 





KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 


2,865 
3,138 
2,747 
3,436 
11,419 


1,765 
1,418 

650 
2,437 
5,000 


42.8 
20.0 
15.0 
29.0 
14.8 


1.26 
1.01 
0.46 
1.74 
3.56 


20; 35; 21 
28; 
26; 
33; 
36; 





MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI! 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 


13,238 
5,331 
2,411 
6,448 

921 


8,628 
1,990 
636 
3,040 
192 


-9 
24.8 
35.8 
11.4 
36.2 


6.16 
1.42 
0.45 
2.16 
0.14 


37; 
20; 
20; 
a7; 
24; 





NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 


1,540 
207 
1,456 
13,946 
667 


509 
68 
504 
7,553 
218 


29.2 

79 
23.2 
19.3 
73.0 


0.36 
0.04 
0.36 
5.39 
0.16 


20; 
32; 
5 
28; 
28; 





NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 


48,543 
7,305 
413 
14,957 
2,389 


16,092 
3,067 
61 
11,162 
729 


13.8 
38.8 
74.2 

9.8 
25.4 


11.48 
2.18 
0.04 
7.96 
0.52 


23; 
22; 
20; 
35; 
20; 





OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


5,012 
18,996 
2,746 
2,888 
577 


1,209 
11,510 
758 
1,382 
108 


16.6 
15.9 

8.8 
32.8 
38.4 


0.86 
8.21 
0.54 
0.98 
0.08 


24; 
33; 
39; 
22; 
20; 27; 





TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
TAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 


4,477 
10,293 
994 
1,017 
4,435 


2,172 
9,137 
408 
191 
2,118 


29.4 
46.6 
47.8 
-~14.4 
30.0 


1.55 
3.66 
0.29 
0.14 
1.51 


28; 20; 
28; 29; 
20; 32; 
35; 20; 
28; 





WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
NVISCONSIN 
VYOMING 





5,087 
1,913 
7,802 

332 


438 
6 








2,177 
1,206 
3,940 

57 





40.5 
22.0 
18.2 
11.8 





1.55 
0.86 
2.81 
0.04 





37; 24; 
28; 33; 
35; 20; 
29; 20; 


Tobacco products; 22—Textiles; 23—-Apparel; 24—Lumber and wood products; 25 —Furniture and fixtures; 26-—Pulp 
| paper products; 27--Printing and publishing; 28-—-Chemicals; 29-—-Petroleum and coal products; 30--Rubber products; 31-—Leather and leather prod- 
ts: 32—Stone, clay, and glass products; 33—-Primary metal products; 34—-Fabricated meta! products; 35--Machinery, except electrical, 36—Electrical 


Food and similar products; 21 


hinery; 37—-Transportation equipment; 38—Instruments and related products; 39-—Miscellaneous manufacturing, including ordnance. 





continued from page 46 
overlooking volume that is yours for 
the asking. The growth of industrial 
buying power is demonstrated by the 
fact that in the 1958 Census, 30 in- 
dustrial markets show at least $1 bil- 
lion in value added by manufacture. 
compared to 21 in 1954 and only 
fifteen in 1947. (The Census data on 
1958 operations were collected early 
in 1959 and releases began to appear 
late the same year. Final releases 
should come this summer.) New ar- 
rivals in the billion-dollar category 
are Dallas, Seattle, Louisville, Ky., 
Rochester, N.Y., and Greensboro, 
N.C. 

But experienced marketers of prod- 
ucts used in industry report that the 
areas in which buying power is dense- 
ly concentrated are not the only ones 
which offer an opportunity for high 
selling productivity. Smaller, fast- 
growing areas can also give maximum 
sales for a minimum investment in 
sales effort. 

Outstripping the nation 

As the tables on the reverse of the 
map show, most of the markets that 
have been growing faster than the 
nation as a whole—though not nec- 
essarily gaining the most in absolute 
volume—are in the Far West, South 
Atlantic, and South Central States. 
In the Far West, nine out of ten of 
the industrial markets are outpacing 
the national growth rate. All but two 
of the ten industrial markets in the 
South Central States are growing 
more rapidly than the nation as a 
whole. (The complete list of growth 
markets is given in the tables. ) 

During the past dozen years, a 
number of industrial markets have 
grown consistently from one Census 
count to the next. In terms of value 
added by manufacture, here are the 
rankings of the outstanding climbers 
in the nation: 


1947 1954 1958 
Houston 21 17 14 
Dallas 41 26 20 
Seattle 40 36 22 
Rochester 29 27 24 
New Orleans 49 44 39 
Atlanta 64 51 48 
Denver 66 55 50 
San Diego 7 61 56 
Wichita 94 66 63 
Tampa 96 88 65 
Salt Lake City 93 83 76 
Miami 98 RX 


Most of the billion-dollar markets, 
however, are not in the new growth 
regions: eight are in the East North 
Central States, seven in the Middle 
Atlantic States, four in New England, 
and three in the West North Central 
States. Only eight billion-dollar mar- 
kets in all are to be found in the Far 
West, the South Central. and the 
South Atlantic States combined. 

In addition to the notable increase 
in the size of the industrial market, im- 
portant specific geographical changes 
have taken place in the past few years. 
Only two of the top ten industrial 
markets—Los Angeles and Newark, 
N.J.—have the same rankings (as 
measured by value added by manu- 
facture) as they did in 1954. The 
most striking change has occurred in 
San Francisco, which jumped from 
eleventh place in 1947 to seventh 
place in the new Census. 

Just as remarkable has been the 
decline of Cleveland since 1954, from 
seventh to tenth place. Both Detroit 
and Pittsburgh have been slipping 
steadily downward among the top 
ten. 

Among the cities that are climbing 
are Greensboro, N.C., which rose 
from No. 24 to No. 19, Louisville, 
Ky., from No. 37 to No. 23, and 
Charlotte, N.C., from No. 42 to 33. 

At the same time, Flint, Mich., fell 
from No. 20 to 32, and Albany, N.Y., 
dropped from No. 31 to No. 41. 

Since the end of World War Il, a 
number of markets have been stead- 


ily losing ground. Among these mar- 
kets are: 


1947 1954 1958 
Youngstown, O. 22 23 26 
Springfield, Mass. 25 32 35 
Worchester, Mass. 27 41 44 
Toledo, Ohio 36 43 52 
Erie, Pa. 53 59 66 
Portland, Maine 54 64 71 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 80 87 
Utica, N.Y. 67 73 77 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 69 77 89 
Norfolk, Va. 80 B4 90 
Springfield, Ill. 83 90 95 
Jamestown, N.Y. 84 95 99 


If some of these markets continue 
to slip in relation to the other indus- 
trial centers in the nation, they prob- 
ably will not even be among the top 
100 in 1964, when the next Census 
is taken. 

New York has now lost the No. | 
spot it held in 1954 and 1947. New- 
ark, Bridgeport, and Poughkeepsic 
are all close to the New York market, 
and if they were added to it, the total 
would swell immensely. But to allow 
for precise comparisons among near- 
by areas and—most important-—to 
reflect the territorial breakdowns used 
by many companies, these nearby 
markets are shown separately on the 
map. 

Should the present rates of growth 
in the Los Angeles and New York 
markets continue, Los Angeles is 





Companies which sell to a limited number of industries—or to 





one exclusively—-can plot their selling campaigns from the 
detailed data on particular industries now being released daily 
by the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

These reveal, for example, that the automobile trailers in- 
dustry now comprises 235 manufacturing establishments with 
twenty or more employees in the U.S., with the greatest con- 
centration in the North Central and South Central States, 
which have 165 plants. But the single state with the greatest 
number of auto trailers plants—-50—and the highest total of 
potential buying power for this industry is California. This 
information—plus more on capital expenditures, spending for 
materials, number of employees, and other data on this in- 
dustry—can be found in Advance Report MC‘ P)~-37A-2, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

The Bureau offers information on industries ranging from 
abrasives to zinc. Complete order blanks that detail the new 
Census of Manufactures reports published to date are available 
at local U.S. Department of Commerce Field Offices and from 
the Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 











Set your sites on the road to 
the future...the New York Centra// 


The plant site you select today might look quite 
different tomorrow. Water supply, taxes, labor po- 
tential are constantly changing factors. 

The Central’s Industrial Development specialists 
can help you gear your thinking to the tempo of 
tomorrow. You'll find them to be practical, dy- 
namic, and willing to pitch in and help you. 

These specialists are at your service. Their knowl- 
edge of future trends and developments can con- 
tribute to the success of your proposed new plant. 

Send in for the new series of Central booklets 
on plant site selection. They are refreshingly in- 


formative. Not a word of sell. Just helpmanship. 

Write: Otto W. Pongrace, Director of Industrial 
Development, New York Central Railroad, 466 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


= YS TEM 


ROAD TO THE FUTURE 





drop measured about | per cent.) 

The importance of particular in- 
dustries varies from one state to the 
next (see table next to map), but in 
terms of value added by manufacture 
the food industry is still the largest 


INDUSTRY'S NEW PATTERN OF GROWTH 


Value added by Per- Wember of plants Per- 
monvufacture centage with twenty er centege 


(Million $) change moreempleyees chenge 
1958 1954 1954-1958 1958 1954 1954-1958 








STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS (32) 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURES (21) 


CHEMICALS AND PRODUCTS (28) 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY (36) 

PULP, PAPER AND PRODUCTS (26) 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS (20) 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES (25) 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT (37) 
APPAREL AND RELATED PRODUCTS (23) 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING (27) 
RUBBER PRODUCTS (30) 


FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS (34) 
LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS (31) 


MACHINERY, EXCEPT ELECTRICAL (35) 
PRIMARY METAL PRODUCTS (33) 
PETROLEUM AND COAL PRODUCTS (29) 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES (39) 
TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS (22) 

LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS (24) 
ALL INDUSTRIES, TOTAL 


5,522 
1,424 
INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS (38) 2,932 
12,623 
9,362 
5,855 
17,151 
2,474 
16,397 
6,289 
7,795 
2,345 
9,153 
1,913 
14,193 
11,265 
2,576 
4,767 
4,968 
3,089 
*142,093 


3,866 42.8 4,510 3,333 35.3 
1004 418 22 21 — 3.1 
2,132 37.5 112 985 141 
9,61 31.3 4,259 3,960 7.6 
7,300 28.2 3,367 2,837 187 
4,630 26.5 3,266 3,77 28 
13,769 24.6 14,260 13,649 4.5 
1,998 238 3,292 3,012 9.3 
13,422 22.2 2,577 2,317 10.2 
5,166 21.7 13,034 13,280 - 18 
6,412 21.6 6,822 6,055 12.7 
1954 20.0 690 653 5.7 


7,653 19.6 8380 7,348 14.0 
1641 16.6 2,202 2,267 — 2.9 


12,183 16.5 8,038 7,522 6.9 
9,772 5.3 3,284 3,278 0.2 
2,240 115.0 663 592 12.0 
4,393 8.5 4,806 4,668 3.0 
4,709 5.5 4,862 — 3.2 
3,242 — 47 6,387 — 7.6 
17,097 = - 21.3 


90,473 5.5 


*This total is adjusted value added and varies slightly from the unadjusted total on 
the reverse of the map. Adjusted value added also includes the net change in finished 
goods and work-in-process inventory and the value added by the merchandising activi- 


ties of manufacturing establishments. 


likely to take over New York’s No. 2 
spot before this decade is half over. 
The new Census spotlights several 
industrial markets that are seldom 
considered large enough to rank 
among the top 100: Eugene, Ore., 
Hagerstown, Md., Mansfield, O., 
Tampa and Miami, Fla., Poughkeep- 
sie, N.Y., Phoenix, Ariz.. San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., and Salt Lake City. 
Several smaller industrial markets 
may well make the top 100 in the 
next Census. They include Bloom- 
ington, Ind. (now 101), Mobile, Ala. 
(103), and Jacksonville, Fla. (106). 
In addition to geographical shifts, 
the new Census of Manufactures pin- 
points specific industries that may 
offer the most buying potential. Meas- 
ured by value added by manufacture, 
among those that grew faster than 
industry as a whole are producers of 
stone, clay, and glass products, manu- 
facturers of instruments and similar 
products, tobacco product makers, 
chemical producers, manufacturers of 
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electrical machinery, producers of pa- 
per, pulp, and related products, and 
the food industry. 

Although value added doesn’t in- 
clude the potential spending for capi- 
tal goods, it is considered the best 
indicator of the relative economic 
importance of various areas and in- 
dustry groups. And between 1954 and 
1958, the total value added by manu- 
facture rose 19.8 per cent. Since 
prices of manufactured products rose 
10 per cent during these years, the 
actual rise in manufacturers’ volume 
was nearly 10 per cent. This increase, 
which reflects the gain in productivity, 
was achieved even though there were 
slightly fewer employees in manufac- 
turing in 1958 than in 1954. (The 


in the nation. It has just slightly more 
buying power than the next largest— 
the transportation equipment indus- 
try—and also more plants with over 
twenty employees than any other in- 
dustry. 

Although steady growth in the to- 
tal number of manufacturing plants 
continues, the rise of 3.9 per cent 
from 1954 to 1958 was much less 
than the 1947~—1954 increase of 19.1 
per cent. 

The number of industrial plants 
with twenty or more employees, how- 
ever, increased at a slightly faster an- 
nual rate from 1954 to 1958. The 
latest count shows a total of 95,461 
plants with twenty or more employees, 
compared to 90,453 in 1954 and 83,- 
230 in 1947, 

There are about 13,000 more in- 
dustrial plants now than there were 
in the 1954 Census, and they have 
about 20 per cent more money to 
spend. Clearly, the potential volume 
for the maker of industrial products 
is greater now than it has ever been— 
if he has a reliable guide to the loca- 
tion of the markets he would like to 
enter. 

In the months ahead, companies 
all across the nation will be analyz- 
ing the results of the brand-new nose- 
count of buyers in the industrial mar- 
ketplace. It presents a real opportu- 
nity for management to: 

@ Revamp sales territories and allo- 
cate promotion efforts more effectively 
@ Check sales quotas to see if they: 
realistically reflect the potential in 
each market, particularly those that 
have been steadily declining 

@ Compare current volume in vari- 
ous top industrial markets with the 
potential each market offers 

@ Add new fast-growing markets to 
those already serviced. 

A thoughtfully conceived campaign, 
based on solid data and thorough an- 
alysis, can open the door to new 
and growing markets in the year 
ahead. —~THOMAS KENNY 





Reprints of “Your Guide to the New Industrial Markets,” including map 
and tables, are available at 15 cents each from Readers’ Service Dept., 
Dun’s Review & Mopern Inpustry, 99 Church St., New York 8, 
N.Y. Please send payment with order. Discounts on 100 or more. 
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ACCESSIBILITY: Even if equipment is 
designed to run without operators, 
human engineering is still needed to 
make sure that maintenance men can 
handle it. For example, the type-chain 
drive mechanism on this 600-line-a- 
minute IBM printer has been designed 
to swing out for ease of maintenance. 


Fitting the Machine to the Man 


“Human Engineering” Spurs Productivity 


ON the production line and in the 
office, machinery runs faster and 
faster. And often the major obstacle 
to even greater speed—and accuracy 
——is the operator. What can the de- 
sign engineer do to break through this 
barrier of human fallibility? 

The comparatively new science of 
human engineering provides an an- 
swer. A science that came of age dur- 
ing World War II, when it was used 
to help fit complicated new weapons 
to the men who used them, human 
engineering is now widely applied in 
the design of both consumer and in- 
dustrial products. 

In designing consumer products, it 
is often subordinated to the overriding 
demands of periodic restyling and 
planned obsolescence. But in the de- 
sign of commercial equipment, where 
it is freed of these limitations, apply- 


ing the principles of human engineer- 
ing can often bring substantial im- 
provements. Many leading manufac- 
turing companies also apply them in 
organizing the workplace to stimulate 
productivity (see photo below ). 
Having proved its usefulness during 
the war, human engineering was first 
adapted for peacetime application by 
giant organizations like Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, IBM, and the 
Big Three automakers. Today, small- 
er manufacturers have also taken up 
this valuable science of fitting the 
machine to the man. Since few have 
full-time specialists in human engi- 
neering on their staffs, they generally 
retain such independent experts as 
Dunlap Associates, Stamford, Conn.; 
the Research Division of New York 
University; Psychological Research 
Associates, Van Nuys, Calif., and 


Stanford Research Institute, Palo Alto. 

Purchasers of complex equipment 
are becoming more aware of the 
growing role of human engineering in 
equipment design. When buying cost- 
ly equipment, on which an entire pro- 
duction line or office may depend, 
knowledgeable buyers check the gear 
for its “seeability,” “reachability,” 
“sitability,” and other qualities that 
make it amenable to human control 
and conducive to error-free operation 
for long periods. 

Despite the growing use of mecha- 
nized and automatically controlled 
equipment that often eliminates the 
operator completely, the future of 
human engineering in equipment de- 
sign is assured, for even when a ma- 
chine doesn’t require an operator, it 
still must be designed so that it can be 
maintained by human beings. —M.M. 





IN THE GROOVE: Westinghouse now ro- 
tates generator stators (right), so that 
workers can lower coils instead of lift- 
ing them (below). 
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SAFETY FIRST: While redesigning to im- 
prove the appearance of the DeWalt 
radial saw, a familiar tool in indus- 
trial plants, Peter Muller-Munk As- 
sociates moved the height adjustment 
from back left to front (right). The 
operator used to reach over the spin- 
ning blade to a lever on the support- 
ing column. Incidentally, output has 
also increased. 


CHECKMATE: The Burroughs E101 high- 
speed check sorter (right) was up- 
graded from the prototype version 
(below). During the tryout, operators 
occasionally reversed the checks so 
that they went into the sorter upside 
down. This was remedied by slanting 
the temporary storage racks at the 
top of the machine. To speed produc- 
tion, provision was made—at the sug- 
gestion of operators—for the machine 
to be loaded and unloaded while run- 
ning. Engineers also developed;a car- 
rier (running on the black parallel 
tracks) that saves steps 


STEP FORWARD: Henry Dreyfuss & 
Associates achieved a significant in- 
crease in the productive capabilities 
of Warner & Swasey turret lathes. In 
the old line (below), the operator had 
to move sideways back and forth to 
control the machine tool. On the new 
line, the operator can stand still. 
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Why pay for 


downtime losses like this . 


RENTING 


eliminates downtime! 





Losses due to downtime of equipment can be avoided! When you 
rent through the Clark Rental System you get three important 
assurances against such losses. First, you get all new equipment. 
Second, your rented trucks are expertly maintained as part of your 
rental contract. Third, you are able to draw from a fleet of replace- 


ment equipment maintained especially for your emergency use. 


Rent... and save in many ways by eliminating or controlling: 


DOWNTIME! 
MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS! 
HIDDEN COSTS! 
CAPITAL INVESTMENT! 
IDLE EQUIPMENT! 
Wire, write or phone for a special Cost 
Comparison Chart which will enable you 


to compare the many advantages of rental 
over ownership. No obligation, of course. 


CLARK RENTAL CORPORATION 


Dealers in all principal cities 


58 


Tailored rental programs 
for long or short term 


485 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. e¢ JU 2-3910 





EXECUTIVE 
BOOKSHELF 


Brief Reviews of New Business Books 








Benchmarks for Managers 


MODERN APPROACHES TO PRODUCTION 
PLANNING AND CONTROI. edited by Robert 
A. Pritzker and Robert A. Gringe. American 
Management Association, Inc., 1515 Broad- 
way, New York 36. 445 pages, $9. 
Specialists from industry outline plan- 
ning and control operations, discuss 
techniques and tools—including op- 
erations research and the uses of new 
electronic equipment. 


Law and Order in the Plant 


EMPLOYEE DisciPpLINE by Lawrence Stes- 
sin. Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1231 
24th St., N.W., Washington 7. 315 pages, 
$7.85. 

An interesting exploration of that bor- 
der zone where management’s right to 
manage can conflict with what arbi- 
tration boards may decide are the 
worker's rights on the job. By a DUN’s 
REVIEW contributing editor. 


Challenge to Karl Marx 


THE STAGES OF ECONOMIC GROWTH: A 
NON-COMMUNIST MANIFESTO by W. W., 
Rostow. Cambridge University Press, 32 
East 57th St., New York 22. 179 pages, 
$3.75 ($1.45 paperback). 

“We should take economics seriously 
—but not too seriously,” the author 
says. No light bit of summer reading, 
this is a “one man’s meat, another 
man’s poison” sort of book, in which 
Rostow offers an effective counter to 
the Marxist version of history and a 
novel theory of national development 
that may itself make history. 


How to Win Sales 

SALES CONTESTS AND INCENTIVE PROGRAMS 
by D. D. Seltz. Prentice-Hall Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11. 210 pages, $5.35. 
Effective contests for salesmen, dis- 
tributors, dealers, and consumers, 
with details on everything from objec- 
tives to awards. (One company’s first 
prize: a share of every stock listed on 
the Exchange. ) 


What To Do When 


EXECUTIVE’Ss GUIDE TO BUSINESS PROCE- 
puRES edited by Sidney Prerau. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36. 255 pages, $4.95. 

Handy checklists and management 
pointers for the small business man 
from the J. K. Lasser Tax Institute. 
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OPEN NEW MARKETS OVERNIGHT 
VIA UNITED RESERVED AIR FREIGHT 


United Air Freight brings most of the U.S.A. and 
the world within a few hours of your factory. You 
can open new markets without opening new ware- 
houses—ship direct from plant to customer via 
United Air Freight. You can reserve space on any 
of United’s fast fleet of Cargoliners and also on 
every passenger flight, including 600-mph jets. 


Regular use of United Air Freight can help you 
cut distribution time and cost . . . reduce inventory 
... give you a competitive edge by helping you 
serve customers faster. Investigate the cost-cutting 
potential of United Air Freight. Call any United 
office or write to United Air Lines, Cargo Sales 
Division, 36 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Il. 


UNITED 





















































A GUARANTEED ROOF 
OVER YOUR HEAD 


New...and only with Butler... 
full 20-year roof protection for 
pre-engineered buildings 


Here’s another reason to “go Butler” for your new building 
this year. You can have a preferred aluminum roof so supe- 
rior that we are now able to offer a 20-year guarantee. 

This is the first long-term roof guarantee ever offered for 
pre-engineered buildings. It is made possible by Butler’s 
leadership in designing and fabricating an enduring, weath- 
erproof aluminum roof system that today has an impressive 
history of outstanding job performance on thousands of 
Butler Buildings. Be sure that this new development in roof 


security, optional at nominal extra cost, is considered in your 
new building plans. 


Your Lowest-Cost Way to Build Well—superior roof protection 
is one of many reasons why more offices, plants, stores, ware- 
houses, terminals, recreation centers, schools and churches 
every year are being built with the Butler Building System. 

For your new building, take advantage of the wide, clear 
spans of Butler rigid frames . . . the beautiful new Butler- 
Tone™ baked-on color finishes for wall and roof panels .. . 
your choice of the finest factory-insulated or field-insulated 
exterior wall panels ... the fast, trouble-free construction 
... and the dependable, talented services of the nationwide 
group of Butler Builders. 

Interested? See your Yellow Pages for the name of your 
Butler Builder, under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Ask 
about financing, too . . . or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 17417 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings - Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising - Contract Manufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. + Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. + Chicago, fil. 
Detroit, Mich. + Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. « Washington, D.C. « Burlington, Ont., Can. 
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LAWRENCE STESSIN 


How to tame a wildcat? The problem is 


as prevalent as ever—and too often 
management finds that its hands are tied. 


THE Peck’s bad boy of the current 
labor relations scene is the wildcat 
strike. Every week hundreds of em- 
ployees, irked, annoyed, or frustrated 
by some managerial decision, drop 
their tools and stalk out of the plant. 
In all cases, this action takes place in 
clear and admitted violation of the 
union agreement. 

Practically all labor contracts con- 

tain a “no strike” clause that denies 
employees the right to take things into 
their own hands when tempers flare. 
Yet year after year wildcats take place 
despite management’s efforts to make 
these rank-and-file rages unreward- 
ing. 
The problems of the “quickie” 
walkout are compounded by many 
factors beyond the employer's control. 
A wildcat is a sure sign that the union 
leadership is weak and has neither the 
respect nor the authority to keep hot- 
heads from taking over. Sometimes 
the unauthorized strike is a power- 
play between union factions, with the 
employer caught in a jurisdictional 
vise. 


Electioneering device 


In the auto and rubber industries, 
for example, the approach of a local 
union election has often been marked 
by wildcats led by opposition slates. 
Observers predict that the new labor 
law—the Landrum-Griffin Act—may 
turn out to be a deterrent to this type 
of work stoppage. It says that all 
groups within a union must be given 
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equal opportunity to campaign for 
officers and reform platforms. Before 
it went into effect, the “ins” could 
keep the “outs” from using union 
meetings as effective forums, and mi- 
nority groups used wildcat walkouts 
to register their aims and objectives. 

Other reasons for “wildcatitis”: 

@ Prevalence of the “anti-boss” com- 
plex—a hangover from the early days 
of unionism. When labor unions were 
fighting for recognition in the 30’s, 
the wildcat strike proved a potent 
weapon in obtaining management 
concessions. 

@ Dilatory handling of grievances by 
management. Slowness of the com- 
plaint-settlement machinery provided 
in union contracts nettles the “let’s- 
get-action-now’ boys. 

@ Plain boredom. To workers chaf- 
ing at dull routine, a “quickie” strike 
offers excitement and a tempting out- 
let for resentments. 

Management’s reaction to the wild- 
cat strike has been to follow the one 
logical path open to it-——discipline. 
Employers have tried to make it cost- 
ly for those who participate or lead 
a wildcat. Suspension or discharge is 
the price employees pay for their exer- 
cise of unauthorized freedom to walk 
off the job. Every year hundreds of 
“wildcatters” have been given the 
sack for their hasty and intemperate 
act. And thousands have been sub- 
jected to the lesser penalties of lay- 
offs or suspensions without pay be- 
cause they used the walkout instead 
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of grievance machinery as a method 
for airing their complaints. 

Yet these penalties do not seem 
to have stemmed the tide of wildcat 
strikes. The reason is not hard to 
fathom. It lies with the labor arbitra- 
tors, who over the years have eroded 
management's authority to deal with 
wildcat strikers. How they have done 
this can be illustrated by a typical 
case. : 


Object lessons not allowed 

Last year at the Chrysler Corp. a 
group of employees staged a wildcat 
walkout. It gathered momentum and 
eventually over 300 rank-and-file 
workers “hit the bricks.” Aided by 
union officials’ pleas, management 
finally got the men back on the job 
within two hours. The company was 
in no mood to forgive and forget, but 
the walkout had snowballed so quick- 
ly that supervisors were unable to 
spot the leaders responsible for this 
expensive breach in production. 

To discipline all 300 participants 
would have been impractical and too 
costly. Instead, as an object lesson, 
the company decided to discharge five 
workers. The union, coming to the de- 
fense of those penalized, took its com- 
plaint up through normal grievance 
channels. When the conflict couldn't 
be resolved at union-management lev- 
els, the issue went to arbitration. 

The arbitrator followed the “all or 
none” principle which for years has 
tied the hands of employers in their 
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INFLATION | 


* Insurance * 


A LOW-INVESTMENT, HIGH RETURN 


Coin-operated, fully automatic LAUN DER- 
AMAS are the perfect second business for the 
man who wants to protect himself against 
today’s rising costs. They can add at least 
50%, to his present salary and supplement his 
income during retirement years. In 1959 
alone, over 1,800 average businessmen opened 
LAUNDERAMAS and are now enjoying 
the added financial security that two inde- 
pendent incomes can offer. 

LAUNDERAMAS are free from salaries 
and franchise fees. This low operating cost 
permits you to offer your customers a 40° 
to 60%, saving on all their laundry needs— one 
of the major reasons why they quickly win 
community acceptance and earn high profits 
right from the very start. 

1 AUNDERAMAS are self-amortizing and 
conducive to chain operation. They feature 
the best equipment available and at the 
lowest financing terms in the industry—as 
low as 10° down with the balance financed at 
6%, over three years 

A member of our national organization of 
independent associates is ready to offer you 
the benefits of his years of experience in this 
proven succeasful field——and help you develop 
your own coin-operated laundry store busi- 
ness. 

For complete information and name of 
nearest office call or write 


Zeoiux 
CORP. 


In Canada: 
MOFFATS. LTD., Weston, Ontario 


» 
y I BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

















Dept. 0 
261 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, New York 
YUken 6-9740 


Phone CHerry 1-2611 


© 10960 Zeolux Corp. 





IN FIVE SIZES 
WITH CAPACITIES FROM 
200 TO 3600 18S PER HOUR 
vk kh Sato nami ie as aaa 
WASTE PAPER : 
SHREDDER 


KAD ALL 


Compect, economicol, cafe. All revolving ports ore covered. instantly edjust- 


oble. Shreds Ve" to %”.. Designed for continuous ond trouble-free service 


Quickly shreds, newspapers, mogazines, waste 


paper, cellophone, tissve, corrugoted cartons 


wax poper, etc. into uniform resilient 1/8" to 


3/8” strands, ideal for packaging purposes. 


Especially adapted to shredding confidentiol 
records, blue prints or any classified material 
Send for descriptive bulletin $1255. Names of 


users near you available on request 
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2934 Bay Road- Saginaw, Michigan 


attempts to cope with wildcats. This 
principle holds, in effect, that man- 
agement cannot discipline a few wild- 
cat participants if it lets the others go 
scot-free. It can suspend or discharge 
all or none. It cannot make an exam- 
ple of some of the workers unless it 
has proof that they were instigators or 
leaders of the walkout. 

The only way management can re- 
lease itself from these arbitral hand- 
cuffs is through collective bargaining. 
It could try to win a clause in the 
union agreement which would give it 
the right to deal sternly with wildcat- 


ters by punishing any or all partici- 
pants. During the last negotiations in 
the steel industry, the companies tried 
hard to win such a concession. But 
the union was adamant, and industry 
finally gave up the fight. 

The arbitrators have not left man- 
agement completely at the mercy of 
the “all or none” concept. It can use 
all of its prerogatives to discipline 
those who lead a wildcat, the referees 
say, even though the other partici- 
pants go scot-free with only a warn- 
ing. 

This creates a dilemma all its own: 








Personnel Pointers 


HELPFUL HINTS: “How do you 
get promoted around here?” is 
a question employees often ask. 
Standard Oil of California, San 
Francisco, handed out a neat set 
of standards which management 
uses for upgrading employees. In 
Standard Oil, you are eligible for 
advancement if: 

e you get your job done well and 
on time 

e you know your job and know 
why it’s important 

e you are willing to take on any 
and all assignments 

e you work well with people 

e you adjust quickly to a new 
assignment 

® you can accept criticism 

e you are willing to accept re- 
sponsibility, and learn. 


TRAVEL FOR TEACHERS: Some. 
thing new has been added in the 
way of company scholarships. 
The Maytag Company, Newton, 
Iowa, has set up a special fund 
to pay part of the expenses of 
teachers who travel to Europe or 
throughout the U.S. European 
grants are $400, U.S. travel $200. 
These stipends are not for vaca- 
tion jaunts, though: The teachers 
must have some specific study 
project to qualify for payments. 


FUN AND FROLIC: Any doubt 
that employee recreation has be- 
come a big thing in industry is 
dispelled by a look at the pro- 
gram in effect at Republic Avia- 
tion, New York. The company 
sponsors the following activities: 
bowling, band, mixed chorus, 
model society, drama club, soft- 
ball, camera club, ballroom 
dancing, ham radio, chess and 





checkers, Fems (a woman's 
club), motor. sports, tennis, 
bridge, social affairs, a Hall of 
Fame, a travel club, and an art 
guild. 


THEY LIKE LITTLE FIRMS: Most 
engineering and technical schoo! 
graduates want to work for the 
industrial giants. But not so a 
group of recent graduates of 
MIT. They organized a “business 
search” team and sent out résu- 
mes to small businesses, saying 
that they preferred the smaller 
companies to the larger ones. 
“We want to assume positions 
where we can see the whole pic- 
ture and get to know the man- 
agement team personally,” their 
jobhunting letter said. 


AUTOMATED ABSENCES: Em- 
ployees who can’t come to work 
because of illness can now regis- 
ter their ills with an automatic 
phone-answering service  in- 
stalled at Bell & Howell, Chicago. 
The employee gives his name, 
address, and department to a re- 
cording device, and tells what's 
wrong with him. The recording 
machine offers no cures. It just 
listens. 


to have friends if you work at 
the First National City Bank of 
New York. An employee who 
recommends friends for jobs gets 
$25 if the friend is hired. If the 
newcomer lasts the 12-week pro- 
bationary period, the recom- 
mender gets another $25. If he 
gets three friends to take jobs 
with the bank, the ante increases 
to $200. 
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Originality at Barber-Colman 











machines to cut gears for missile guidance systems 


Guidance systems for missiles, space vehicles, and 
other precision instruments are among the mecha- 
nisms requiring fantastically accurate fine-tooth 
gears. Barber-Colman has developed the first and 
only gear hobbing machine to consistently produce 
AGMA Class 3 precision gears which require accu- 


ORIGINATOR— These hobbing 
machines are the first to consistently 
produce precision gears to 

the accuracies explained above. 


ORIGINATOR of transistorized 
motor operators to actuate control 
devices in air conditioning, 
heating, and ventilating systems. 


racies within a few ten-thousandths of an inch. 
As a result, costly selection or segregation of 
gears, required when less accurate machines are 
used, is completely eliminated—another typical 
example of how Barber-Colman originality bene- 
fits the business it serves. 


ORIGINATOR of constant voltage 
power source for process 
temperature recorders which have 
greatly improved performance. 


BAR BER-COLMAN .. where originality works for you 


Textile Machinery | Machine Tools and Cutting Tools | OVERdoors | Temperature Controis 
Small Motors | Air Distribution Products | Aircraft Controis | Moided Plastics | Process Controls 


BARBER 
COLMAN 


Barber-Coiman Company, 1300 Rock Street, Rockford, Illinois 





THIS ONE COMPUTER 


will handie allfourtypes of data processing 


COMMERCIAL © SCIENTIFIC © MILITARY «© INDUSTRIAL 


The Phiico 2000 Gomputer +s the most versatile large scale data processing system: available 
today. This one computer can handle efficiently ail four major types of data procesising prob- 
lems, each usually requiring a different system. 

The high speed input-output system updates an inventory of 500,000 items in lesis than 20 
minutes; large complex scientific computations are now being solved in one fourth the time 
formerly required; and Philco 2000 Computers are now solving problems vital to the national 
defense effort. 

The Philco 2000 is easily utilized for any of these applications. Parallel logic and asynchronous 
mode of operation permit expansion without costly changes in system design or existing 
programs. This extreme versatility is one more reason for the proven econimy of the Philco 
2000 .. . the computer that has changed the industry. 


PHILCO CORPORATION * GOVERNMENT ANT) INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
COMPUTER DIVISION, 3900 WELSH ROAD, WILLOW GIOVE, PA. 


PRILCO 2000 DATA PROCESSING 
SYSTEM Woricd's First in All-transistor Loaic 


and Circuitry 


PHILC 


Farms for ch ually the tUortd Creer 





How do you ferret out the leader of 
a wildcat strike? Those who maneuver 
it are too shrewd to go about the 
plant waving their hands and yelling, 
“Everybody out!” The prearranged 
signal may be just the raising of an 
eyebrow, the scratching of an ear, 
or fiddling with a tie. 

Sometimes it happens that the men 
who appear to be arguing against the 
walkout and persuading others to stay 
on the job are the very ones who have 
been the ringleaders in organizing the 
“impromptu” strike. 

Arbitrators have spelled out a 
course of conduct for union officials 
in wildcat situations. In their book, 
the union officer has an obligation 
to take overt action to stop employees 
from walking out in violation of con- 
tract. Arbitrator Pearce Davis puts it 
this way: 

“Local union officials are the 
spokesmen for the workers. They are 
their leaders, and therefore have re- 
sponsibilities over and beyond those 
of the rank and file. They are obli- 
gated to aggressively oppose actions 
that violate commitments undertaken 
in good faith. By virtue of their office, 
they are bound to set personal ex- 
amples of opposition to contract vi- 
olations. They cannot be passive; they 
must vigorously seek to prevent con- 
tract violations.” 


Going through the motions 


When 22 employees walked off the 
job at the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp. and stayed out for two days, 
the union did ask the men to return 
—but it was not what you could call 
persuasive in its attempts. Manage- 
ment decided to punish the union offi- 
cers because they had made no more 
than this token effort to stop the men 
from wildcatting. Arbitrator Donald 
A. Crawford, who agreed that they 
had been too lukewarm, upheld their 
discharge with these words: 

“The local union’s effort to escape 
responsibility for condoning the strike 
is found in the statement that it asked 
the men to return to work. But miss- 
ing from the events of those two days 
are the positive actions one associates 
with a sincere effort to persuade wild- 
cat strikers to return to their jobs: a 
membership meeting, distribution of 
leaflets to members, use of TV and 
radio, the presence of local union offi- 
cials at the plant gates urging the 
men to work, or the setting of an 
example to the membership by the 
officials’ return to work.” END 
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What happens when 
No.5 blows its stack 


When a critical piece of machinery 
breaks down, it needn’t mean loss 
of profits. 

With Travelers Boiler and Ma- 
chinery Insurance you're triple- 
protected, 1. The Travelers safety 
experts inspect equipment and 
promote preventive maintenance, 


2. Travelers pays for repairs on 
machinery covered by your policy. 
3. Travelers compensates you for 
loss of profits and overhead during 
unscheduled shutdowns. 

Your whole plant belongs under 
The Travelers umbrella! Better 
talk it over with your Travelers 
Agent or broker soon, 


THE TRAVELERS 


surance Companies 


HARTFORO 16. CONNECTICUT 





“One plan, one man, one monthly check to pay—that's the modern Travelers way!” 








NEW 31-DAY “STRIP” CHART 


helps truck owners cut operating costs 
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New WAGNER-SANGAMO 


TACHOGRAPH 


graphically records truck operations 
—up to 31 days—on single chart 


This tamper-proof instrument provides a permanent graphic report of every 





... help you plan better routing, control speed, cut wasted time, and reduce 
truck operating costs. For details, mail the coupon. 


 _ a i OM 

— Waaner Electric Corporation 
6439 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 33, MO., U.S.A. 
Send FREE copy of Bulletin SU-140. 


Nome 
Compeny 
Address 
City & Stete 











run of each Tachograph-equipped truck. Recorded time of operation, dura- 
tion of stops, speeds, and distances traveled give you valuable information | 
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Nickel helps bring you electric home heat... 
no flame, no furnace, no dirt, no noise! 


Eight hundred thousand American 
homes are now being heated elec- 
trically. A baseboard along the 
walls carries a Nickel alloy resist- 
ance wire that transforms electricity 
into heat right in the room. 

That Nickel alloy must have some 
very special properties. It must hold 
up under years of off-and-on heat- 
ing and cooling. It must resist heat 
and corrosion to give long, reliable 
performance. It must have good 
electrical resistance. In fact, Nickel 
alloys made electrical heating prac- 
tical in the first place. 

In almost everything in your 
home that uses electricity for heat— 


The International Nickel Com- 
pany has worked closely with the 
electrical industry in helping to 
develop efficient heating elements. 
This cooperation extends to pro- 
motional activities as well as to 
product development, research, and 
technical service. Right now, Inco’s 
national advertising is telling mil- 
lions of homeowners about the 
advantages of electric heating. 

In scores of other product fields, 
cooperation between manufacturers 


and Inco has brought about impor- 
tant developments and improve- 
ments through effective use of 
Nickel: Nickel in alloys for strength 
and corrosion resistance; Nickel 
in stainless steel for rust-free 
beauty; Nickel plating for gleam- 
ing protection. 

If you think your product might 
benefit from the use of Nickel, 
write: 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


aa, International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U.S. affiliate of The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited (Inco-Canada) — producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, 
Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium, Sulfur and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 


range, clothes dryer, hot water tank 
— Nickel plays an important part. 
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Stability in R&D Funds 


The increasing stability of R & D 
budgets in industry has been high- 
lighted by the announcement that the 
Ford Motor Company has “guaran- 
teed” the budget of its Scientific Lab- 
oratory for the next five years. This 
budget stability is tangible recogni- 
tion of the fact that productive re- 
search work is based on long-range 
planning and continuity of effort. 

The relative insensitivity of indus- 
trial R&D budgets to fluctuations in 
sales and profits has been demon- 
strated in a new study by a staff mem- 
ber of the Midwest Research Insti- 
tute, Kansas City, Mo. From a survey 
sof 41 manufacturers in widely diver- 
gent businesses, Ira Horowitz found 
that R&D expenditures apparently 
grow at an exponential rate, prac- 
tically unaffected by recessions or 
sales and profit dips. He also found 
that companies with the lowest rates 
of growth in research funds exhibited 
the lowest rates of sales growth. 


Reinforcing Metals 


With the example of how glass fibers 
reinforce plastics to add greatly to 
their strength (see “Stretched Glass: 
New Twists in Product Design,” 
Dun’s REview, February 1959, page 
46), a Cleveland research organiza- 
tion has developed a technique for 
reinforcing metals with ceramic fibers. 
What's more, the high _ tensile 
strengths achieved—on the order of 
500,000 pounds per square inch—are 
retained near the melting point of 
the base metal. 
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R&D unaffected by sales and profit dips 


Ceramic fiber reinforces high-temperature metals 


Two-year old industry doubling its production 


Nearly all conventional metals lose 
Strength rapidly as they approach 
their melting points, and Horizon, 
Inc., which developed the new ma- 
terial, foresees its application in high- 
temperature chemical reactors, gas 
turbines, and space vehicles. Since the 
process is completely experimental, 
no cost figures are yet available. 

So far, Horizon, Inc., has applied 
the experimental technique to an 80- 
per-cent-nickel 20-per-cent-chrome 
base metal reinforced with aluminum 
oxide fibers. Other combinations are 
undoubtedly possible. The resulting 
material is lighter than the base metal 
and can stand considerable bending. 
The process has already been licensed 
to one metals fabricating company in 
the East. 


WELL-ARMED: This new DoAll metal- 
cutting machine handles such huge parts 
that it has to be remotely-controlled by 
closed-circuit TV from a separate console. 


Packaging, Prodigy 


The diversification of the giant Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey Company into 
plastics highlights the fast-growing 
role of polypropylene in the industrial 
materials spectrum. Polypropylene, a 
younger cousin of polyethylene that 
is harder, glossier, and more resistant 
to heat, is only one of many plastics 
the company hopes to produce. 

Although polypropylene is tougher 
than polyethylene, it is not seen as a 
competitor likely to cut into polyethy- 
lene’s billion-pound-a-year market. It 
is expected to create its own new 
markets. 

Since polypropylene can stand 
higher temperatures than polyethy- 
lene, it must be worked at higher tem- 


Here, the equipment is cutting a massive 
connecting arm for a inining machine, a job 
that takes about two hours, compared to 
two days by casting methods. 
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HOW WOULD YOU INVEST 


6,000? 


We'd like to show you how 
hundreds of businessmen from 
invested 
about $6,000 cash and have ex- 
perienced an average return of 
their 


coast to coast have 


over $100 A WEEK on 
investment. No gimmicks " 
just a sound business investment 


in a neighborhood coin-operated 
ECON-O-WASH laundry. An 


unattended ECON-O-WASH 


takes up so little of your time 
thought of 


that there’s no 
leaving your present job. 
Theexclusive ECON-O-WASH 


national advertising program, 


has included such publications 


as Life, TV Guide, McCall’s, 


Reader’s Digest, and such top 


network shows as Art Link- 
letter’s House 
Don McNeill Breakfast Club. 
KCON-O-WASH coin laundries 
are franchised by the American 
Laundry Machinery Company, 


world’s largest manufacturers of 


professional laundry equipment. 
An ECON-O-WASH representa- 
tive will phone for an appoint- 
ment to explain the story in 
greater detail, and perhaps show 
you the way to the most solid 
investment you will ever make. 
Write to DEPARTMENT DR 

Small Equipment Company, Div. of 

The American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Cincimmati 12, Ohio 
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DUN’S REVIEW 
REPRINTS 


Reader interest has shown the 
great value of Dun’s Review 
articles to efficient operations. 
A limited supply of reprints is 


now available. Use them for 
reference copies, distribute them 
to your department managers. 
These reprints will prove a 
valuable tool. 


Only 20¢ each! 


D-140: The Myth of Communications 
by Clarence B. Randall. The leading 
elder statesmen of American business 
—former president of Inland Steel 
Company—explores “the myths of 
management,” starting with the idea 
that there’s never too much com- 
munication. This article has drawn 
nationwide publicity in newspapers 
throughout the country. 20¢ each. 
D-137: The Next Decade in Management 
by Peter F. Drucker. A man who knows 
business and executives thoroughly 
discusses the changing role of manage- 
ment in the coming decade, outlines 
the manager’s role in 1970. By the 
author of America’s Next Twenty 
Years, 20¢ each. 





Readers’ Service Department, 
DUN’S REVIEW, 


99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 
Please enclose remittance 











peratures and takes longer to cool in 
the mold. 

Consequently, a given molding ma- 
chine can’t turn out as many parts 
per hour, and polypropylene will prob- 
ably be used only in applications 
where its special properties are essen- 
tial, rather than as a substitute for 
polyethylene. 

Two properties of polypropylene 
also make it attractive as a packaging 
film. Since it is stiffer and glossier than 
polyethylene, it is more directly com- 
petitive with cellophane. Packagers 
have had trouble running polyethy- 
lene film on machines built to handle 
cellophane, but the machines should 
be able to handle the stiffer polypro- 
pylene film with greater ease. 

Standard Ojil’s polypropylene pro- 
duction is under its Humble Oil and 
Refining Company division, which ts 
entering the new field with 40 million 
pounds a year of annual productive 
capacity. 

Some half a dozen other companies 
are also producing or planning to pro- 
duce polypropylene, and United States 
capacity—which was nil three years 
ago—should be in excess of 300 mil- 
lion pounds a year by 1962. 


PACKAGING COST-CUTTER: This home- 
made “Packaging Dimensional Guide” may 
help cut the costs of shipping spare parts. 
It was developed at the U.S. Naval Supply 
Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa., where packers 
often ran into trouble trying to estimate 
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Useful Inventions Needed 


The National Inventors Council, 
Washington, D.C., has published a 
new listing of Inventions Wanted by 
the Armed Forces, many of which 
would also be of great value to indus- 
try-—if anybody can put them into 
practical form. Here are some of the 
most interesting needs: 

@ A speech compression technique 
capable of compressing the current 
300-to-3,500 cycle speech spectrum 
into a bandwidth not exceeding 150 
cycles per second. The volume of the 
device should be 1 cu.ft. or less. 

e@ A system for transmitting power 
through space with top efficiency. 

@ Electrode materials for fuel cells 
(see “New Chemical Advances,” DUN’s 
REVIEW, January 1960, page 31). 

@ An inexpensive and efficient elec- 
tric blasting cap which cannot be set 
off by radioactive particles or gamma 
rays given off by radioactive sources 
or by electromagnetic radiation from 
radio or radar waves. 

e@ Frequency sensitive magnetic ma- 
terials which would increase permea- 
bility with increased frequency. A ma- 
terial with this unique property should 


carton size by eye. Usually they picked 
the wrong size box-—which resulted in 
costly repacking or adding dunnage. The 
new guide solves this problem by quickly 
determining the correct size carton for a 
shipment of spare parts or office supplies. 
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Highway trailer assembly line. 


This Townsend Man On Your Assembly Line 
Could Help Reduce Production Costs 


The blue figure on the assembly line above could be a 
Townsend man in your plant applying the Townsend 
Method of reducing unit costs—increasing profits. 

He will apply his knowledge of special fasteners, 
tooling and the latest assembly techniques to your 
products. He will seek for ways to effect substantial 
savings through reduction in material costs and im- 
provement in assembly speed. He may design a special 
fastener or part or even an intricate stamping to solve 
a difficult problem for you with the assistance of engi- 
neering talent in any one of our several diivisions. 

The Townsend Method is described in detail at 
right. To put it to work in your plant write F. R. 
Dickenson, President, Townsend Company, Beaver 
Falls, Pa. There is no obligation. 


ownsend 


COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1816 


THE TOWNSEND METHOD 


* Investigate the present methods, special 
fasteners and small parts used in assembly of 
your products. 


* Evaluate your design in relation to assembly, 
unit costs and appearance. 


* Eliminate wasteful, time consuming, costly 
methods as well as expensive fasteners and 
parts. 


* Coordinate the design function with project 
engineering to assure most economical tooling 
and assembly. 


* Estimate possible savings which can be 


transiated into increased profits for you. 


DIVISIONS 

Engineered Fasteners Division © Cherry Rivet Division 

Dunn Steel Products Division *¢ Sheffco Division 

in Conade: Pormenter-Bulloch Manufacturing Co., 
Limited 





find application in the electronic de- 
vice field, but initial research should 
not be tied to any specific application. 
e@ A high temperature (1,000° C) 
magnetic material for use in motors 
and generators 


Diamonds to Order 





Every week lately brings a new en- 
trant into the business of making syn- 
thetic industrial diamonds for grind- 
ing purposes. Besides three Dutch 
companies, the list now includes De 
Beers, which dominates the natural 
diamond market, as well as the origi- 
nal innovator in the synthetic dia- 
mond field, General Electric. All this 
competition is sure to push the price 
of synthetic industrial diamonds far 
below that of the natural product 
| within the next few years. 


Japanese Tools Next? 


Consumer goods manufacturers 
have been feeling the strong pressure 
, of Japanese competition. Now capital 
Executive with a problem goods manufacturers had better be- 

| ware. Automation engineers returning 
from Japan report that the control 





found the answer in a _apparatus industry there is making 


rapid strides and may soon start ex- 
porting high-quality equipment to the 


U.S.E. Special Duty Envelope United States. _M.M. 


This envelope has four special 
duties. It 1) delivers small parts 
to the user, 2) provides a business 
reply card with 3) a detachable 
list of other products, and 4) 
gives the distributor a re-order 
card for his files. The envelope 
holds a polyethylene container 
and has a Krystal Klear® sight 
window. The pressure-sensitive 
envelope flap can be sealed, un- 
sealed and resealed a number of 
times. 
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Our experience and facilities are available to help you develop : 

a U. S. E. Special Duty Envelope for mailings, business sys- FREE-ENERGY COLLECTOR: This mirror- 
like concentrator of solar energy weighs 

tems or packaging. The whole fascinating story is told in a only two pomnila. it was created by Electro- 

book: ““HOW EXECUTIVES SOLVE BUSINESS PROBLEMS Optical Systems, Inc., Pasadena, Calif., out 

with U. S. E. Special Duty ENVELOPES.”’ It’s free . . . please of Mylar film coated with aluminum, beryl- 


have your secretary drop us a line. lium, and nickel, and backed by a rigid 
plastic foam. Although it is only three feet 
in diameter, five-to-ten foot diameters are 
feasible. The concentrators, which are 90 
+ cea Oe per cent efficient, were designed for space 
United States Envelope Company oll 7 applications, but may have practical indus- 
“4 ‘= trial applications in areas such as India and 
% | the Antarctic where fuels are costly. 





General Offices * Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


Business benefits wherever the envelope is an executive decision 





planning anew plant ?.. Choose a community 


thet will help t ore SIPOPEM oo oe DETROIT STEEL CORPORATION was 
“choosy” in selecting PORTSMOUTH, 

OHIO, for a major steel mill. Here they 

sought and found an area that offered 

tremendous industrial potential and 

people who were planning the future. 

Detroit Steel’s confidence in the area has 

been justified —— as proven by six major 


expansions since 1950. 


Production records, set by DSC men like Plant tour, during city’s Business-Industry 
this steel pickling crew, are made to be broken, Education Day, annually attracts more than 
and have been, time and again. DSC officials 20,000 visitors, evidence of the area's interest 
are quick to praise the area’s skillful, in- in its corporate citizens. 

dustrious workers. 


= Werfolk and Wester 


RAILWAY 


GENERAL OFFICES «© ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


MANY FINE PLANT SITES, with advan- 
tages similar to those enjoyed by 
Detroit Steel, are now available along 
the lines of today’s fast-moving, dy- 
namic new Norfolk and Western. For 
information, write, wire or tele ne 
H. P. Cotton, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 














How Link increases engineering efficiency 
with an Ozalid Direct Copying System 


Link Division of General Precision, Inc., like most modern corporations, depends on its 
OZALID Direct Copy System in all engineering operations. Link, using 40,000 square feet of 
OZAL/ID material a day tor design changes as well as for routine copies of machine draw- 
ings, depends exclusively on OZALID for these functions. Say the people at Link, “Only 
OZALID gives us low-cost, fast design change facilities with the permanence that we 
require. In fact, OZALID copies made 78 years ago are still in use. No other system gives 
us both low cost and permanence. Why not do as Link has done. Check an OZALI/D Direct 
Copy System for use in all your business operations from order invoicing to engineering! 
OZALID, Johnson City, N.Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. CO Z AXL.T LD 
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Why Take the Chance? 


SOME 70 to 80 per cent of all busi- 
nesses today carry some kind of prod- 
uct liability insurance protection. But 
with an increasing number of law- 
suits brought against retailers, distrib- 
utors, and manufacturers for faulty 
manufacture or breach of warranty, 
it's a good time to make sure your 
insurance is up-to-date in amount and 
kind of coverage. 

For example, one manufacturer 
was threatened with a lawsuit when 
a home-owner claimed that a needle 
which pierced his bare foot came 
from a carpet he had recently pur- 
chased. The manufacturer, who had 
changed his method of rug-making 
from weaving to needling, had over- 
looked the hazard. He had no cov- 
erage. 

If you do have coverage, are your 
sellers and distributors protected? Put- 
ting them in your policy may give 
you a competitive advantage. Should 
you eliminate a product from cover- 
age because experience has shown it 
no longer presents a danger? Or have 
you eliminated a dangerous ingredient 
from your product? Both possibilities 
offer a chance of premium reduction. 

Just as important as adequate prod- 
uct liability coverage is avoiding the 
lawsuits that consume so much time 
and energy, and may have an adverse 
effect on company reputations. Keep 
in mind that they come up though: 

Negligence: A defective or improp- 
erly manufactured product doesn’t 
operate as intended and causes injury 
or damage. 

Breach of contract or warranty: 
The product may be of perfect manu- 
facture, but too broad a warranty still 
results in a law suit. An express or 
implied warranty that the item is fit 
for the use intended or expressed by 
the manufacturer or his representa- 
tive may bind the company. 

Sound product engineering and 
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@ Stop product liability suits- 














with adequate insurance, 


sensible warranties, sound production control. 


@ Is it lease or purchase? 


The Internal Revenue Service 


lays down the tax rules for leasing equipment. 


@ The NLRB frowns on partial lockouts, but they may be 


lawful in some states, a U. S. court decrees. 


testing, plus carefully controlled man- 
ufacture and inspection, will do much 
to avoid litigation based on negli- 
gence. And careful control of adver- 
tisements, labels, product leaflets, and 
sales promotion pieces will cut out 
many breach of warranty suits. 

@ State clearly your product's antici- 
pated performance and intended use 
@ Do it in such a way that the mes- 
Sage gets to the ultimate purchaser 
@ Be sure to avoid broad warranties 
@ Limit your claims to those you 
are willing to back up. 

A check-up on distributors from 
time to time to see if they are going 
overboard in representing your prod- 
uct’s performance may pay off. If you 
find one whose statements are out of 
this world, eliminating him from your 
distribution system will also help 
eliminate needless litigation. 


Borderline Leases 


Leasing equipment instead of buying 
often offers tax and capital outlay ad- 
vantages. But recent court decisions 
and Internal Revenue Service rulings 
make it plain that if the lease isn't 
drawn right, the deal may turn out to 
be a sale, or the agreement a condi- 
tional sale agreement—in which case 
any anticipated tax advantages will be 
lost. 


Take the case of the taxpayer who 
installed a sprinkler system in his 
plant under a five-year lease requir- 
ing an annual payment of $1,240. He 
retained an option to renew for an 
additional five years at a rental of 
$32 per year. The tax examiners, fol- 
lowing a rule they laid down almost 
five years ago, called this a purchase. 
A Federal Court of Appeals agreed. 

In a ruling handed down only a few 
months ago, the Service reviewed the 
Situation of a corporation “renting” 
equipment for an initial period of 36 
months. The total consideration was 
“462x”" dollars (the Service used hy- 
pothetical figures in the ruling). The 
contract called for indefinite renewal, 
after the initial 36-month period, in 
one-year periods at 30x dollars a 
year. That sum included what ordi- 
narily would constitute an annual 
maintenance charge of 22x dollars. 
The price of the item, if purchased 
outright, would be 370x dollars. The 
agreement was called a “long-term 
rental contract,” but IRS said the 
transaction amounted to a purchase. 

The Government has set up certain 
guideposts for determining whether a 
transaction is a rental or a sale. Cau- 
tious procurement agents for whom 
tax considerations are paramount will 
shape their agreements to fit. 

Here are some of the important 
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this country use our Kennett materials 
handling receptacles, made of National 
Vulcanized Fibre. 


elements the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice takes into account: 

|. As a lessee, you will acquire no 
equity in the leased equipment. The 
owner retains the money you pay, as 
title to the item. The title 
should not pass to you after a given 
number of payments are made. 

2. The amount of rent you pay 
over the term is not substantially more 
than the value of the property. 

3. Payments are in equal instal- 
ments over the period covered by the 
lease and renewals. They are not 
“worked out” as in the sprinkler case. 

4. Any option to buy is based on 
the appraised value of the property at 
the time the option is to be exercised. 
You cannot pay a nominal sum. 

5. The lease covers a term less 
than the useful life of the equipment. 

You can shave these requirements 
down, but it just increases the risk 
that the IRS will call it a purchase. 


well as 


Lockouts Limited 


If turnabout is fair play, top execu- 
tives can’t figure out why unions are 
so often given the right to strike when 
companies are so often denied a 
strike’s counterpart—the lockout. 

Lockout usage is limited by the 
NLRB. Take the case of the Hercules 
Powder Company. Its lockout was 
called unlawful by the Board major- 
ity. It said: “If respondent resorted 
to the lockout merely to avoid the pos- 
sibility of a strike and its attendant 
disruption, its action cannot be justi- 
fied under the law. Such anticipatory 
conduct is not sanctioned and 
layoffs so motivated violate the Act” 
(the NLRA). 

But lockouts will be approved when 
necessary to prevent damage to the 
employer's physical plant, and Her- 
cules thought it was preventing such 
damage when it took action in the 
face of a threatened quickie strike. 
The Board majority, however, dis- 
agreed with the company’s estimate 
of the situation. 

A lockout to defend against a whip- 
saw Strike is generally allowed, and 
a partial lockout for this purpose was 
also approved. The employers were 
members of a bargaining association 
and had called a full lockout when 
the union decided to strike one of the 
companies. When the workers began 
to apply for unemployment insurance. 
they offered them just enough work to 
give them a total weekly pay check 
of $16. The unemployment insurance 





0 N LY. bout 90% of the progressive, 


best-known electrical manufacturers, bak- 
eries, textile mills, department stores, 
warehouses, mail order companies, air- 
lines, electronic firms, drug companies and 


instrument companies, to name a few. 

That is to say—cost conscious companies 
that want safer, gentler handling of deli- 
cate parts or products—on production 
lines, delivery routes, and in order-filling or 
air shipment. 

Why not see how Kennett Receptacles 
can help your company cut costs? Write 
for facts today. 

If you do not have a problem in materials 
handling, write for facts about our Lester- 
shire Bobbins, Parsons Fine Papers, 
Phenolite® Laminated Plastics, or our Na- 
tional Vulcanized Fibre .. . more products 
made better by National research. 


@ WATIONAL 
‘ WWRLCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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for industrial 
site seekers 


Fort Worth is a highly desirable and logical location for 
companies wishing to serve the Southwest. In the cen- 
ter of one of the fastest growing regions in the nation, 
Fort Worth has an abundant labor supply proven to be 
easily trained for semi-skilled and skilled work. Tax 
laws and the local government’s attitude toward indus- 
try are both favorable. If the following information 
about Ft. Worth interests you, get in touch with us for 
more specific details. We'll work with you in strictest 
confidence. 


LABOR: Labor force of 212,500. Sound balance between 
supply and demand for workers provides an excellent 
pool of unemployed and reserve workers who could be 
recruited almost at once. Diversification of industry in 
Fort Worth has resulted in a large supply of highly 
skilled, versatile personnel. 


POWER: Electric—1,140,780 KW daily generating capac- 
ity of Texas Electric Service Company. Three steam 
electric generating stations serve the area. 


pS 


Phoen 
1.057 miles 
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Gas—A gross underground storage capacity of 50,000,- 
000 Mcf. Current estimated reserve of three trillion 
cubic feet—a 20-year supply. Gas is supplied from 
13,000 wells in 300 gas fields in Texas and Oklahoma. 


Fuel Oil— Unlimited commercial supply. 
TRANSPORTATION: The Rock Island and eight other 


railroads; 34 common motor carriers; six airlines. 


RAW MATERIALS: Ample forest resources, rapid growth 
cycle of commercial timber, vigorous conservation pro- 
gram. Texas is the nation’s leading producer of cotton, 
cattle, wool, mohair, and grain sorghums. Limestone, 
clays, coal, sand, and gravel are in abundance in Tarrant 


County. 


HOUSING: 111,000 new dwelling units since 1940. An 
average of 1,297 houses for sale and 559 units for rent 
per week. Average selling price of desirable homes is 
$12,198, with per-square-foot costs ranging from $10 
to $15. 


THE COMMUNITY: 80 elementary schools, 26 junior and 
senior high schools, 2 technical schools. Two colleges, 
a university, and a theological seminary. Extensive 
adult education programs. 72 parks, 8 general and 2 
children’s hospitals; 1 doctor per 750 persons. Texas 
has no state or local sales tax, and no individual or 
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St. Lowis 
682 miles 


Memphis 
487 miles 


New Orleans 
$04 miles 


corporate income tax. The level of combined state and 
local taxes is about 10% below the average for all states. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICES: About 1,000 manufacturing 
industries operate in Fort Worth, of which 90% employ 
fewer than 50 workers each. These smaller industries 
provide both diversity and stability to the economy of 
the city. Major activities are the manufacture of trans- 
portation equipment, food, machinery, and air condi- 
tioning. Among other industries are metal fabrication, 
printing, chemicals, fertilizers, plastics, electronics, and 
packaging materials. Agriculture and petroleum are also 
major industries. Over 1,000 firms are engaged in whole- 
sale trade, and there are about 2,300 service firms in 
the city. 


CLIMATE: Yearly normal temperature of 66 degrees; 
normal annual rainfall of 33.69 inches. The region is one 
of temperate climate, and occasional extremes of hot 
and cold are short-lived. Measurable snowfalls occur 
on an average of only once a year. 


The man who knows Fort Worth industrial sites like 
the back of his hand is Wayne C. Gault of the Rock 
Island’s Industrial Department. Mr. 

Gault and his staff are typical of Rock 

Island specialized personnel who, during 

the past three years, have helped 

locate over a billion dollars of private 

industry along Rock Island tracks. 

He can help you find just the spot 

you need. For full details, write, 

wire, or phone W. C. Gault, 

720 Young Street, Dallas, or 

Industrial Department 146, 

Rock Island Lines, Chicago 5. 





ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The railroad of planned progress 
... geared to the nation’s future 
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The rack that makes aisle space 
storage space ...allows you to 


store more at iess cost! 


YOU CAN utilize every cubic foot of stor- 
age space in your warehouse with Ameri- 
can Open-End Racks. Here’s why: American 
Racks are so designed that you can stack 
in space formerly used as aisle space. 
American “Drive-Thru” Racks are open at 
both ends for truck travel all the way 
through, for first-in, first-out storage. Amer- 
ican “Drive-In” Racks, with one end open, 
are for use against a wall, or where first- 
in, first-out storage is not necessary. Amer- 
ican trigger-quick, slide-n-lock stringers 
are the last word in quick adjustability. 
Send for more facts that prove you get 
the most storage space—and the most in 
storage efficiency and flexibility — with 
rugged American Open-End Racks. 


send for titerature 


American Open-End Rack installation at Bissell, Inc., 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





Sturdy, load-carrying 
stringers are made of 
rugged square tubing 
from one end of a row 
to the other. They raise 
and lower like a window, 
on 4” centers, with the 
American trigger-quick 
slide-n-lock method of 
assembly. 





AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
STORAGE RACK DIVISION 


6969 LINSDALE AVE. any. DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 


Manufactured in Canada by Sunshine-Waterioo Co., Ltd., Waterioo, Ontario 
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law in Montana. where the lockout 


| took place, disqualifies applicants for 


unemployment insurance if they re- 
ceive employment in any week ex- 
ceeding an 8-hour day or $15. 

A U.S. Court of Appeals, overrul- 
ing the NLRB, said this partial lock- 
out was lawful: The Board could not 
dictate what economic weapons an 
employer could use. If he could use 
a full lockout, then he could use a 
partial lockout, too. The court likened 
the situation to that in the recent 
Prudential case, where the union’s 
use of harassing tactics—such as 
slow-downs and ‘refusal to obey 
orders—instead of a _ full-fledged 
strike, was condoned by the Supreme 
Court. 


Giant vs. Giant 


We take for granted antitrust suits 
involving a large company which cuts 
prices to drive out smaller but effec- 
tive competitors. But Mr. Big versus 
Mr. Big is news. 

The issues which two baby-food 
manufacturers argued before a U.S. 
District Court judge were: Can, a large 
national company cut prices in a 
given market at the expense of an 
equally large national competitor? 
Does equal size make it right under 
the Robinson-Patman Act? 

In refusing to throw the case out 
of court on a motion for summary 


| judgment by the defendant, the court 


found no merit in his argument that a 
territorial price cut does not injure 
competition within the meaning of 
the Act unless it is made against 
weaker competitors. On the contrary, 
the court felt that a company may sell 
on a nationwide basis and still be 
weaker in one market. Price cutting 
in a specified area on a chosen battle- 
field to drive a competitor out could 
also cut competition in that market. 
And that is the point that counts. 


Too Much on File 


If your office staff can acquire that 
special strength of character needed 
to throw out obsolete documents, you 
can save the cost of additional file 
cabinets. 

Yet the string-savers among your 
employees are not entirely responsible 
for those crowded files. One of the 
blocks to a thorough file-cleaning is 
the mistaken idea that the law requires 
us to keep all those papers. 

A copy of the Government's new 
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INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS DISRUPTED? 


BUSINESS 
CURE THIS WITH baad . BA QE rescrnone 
SYSTEM 


The ailment: The sales manager needs advice. But 
your telephone line must be held open for a long dis- 
tance call. What to do? 


The cure: Install the Automatic Electric P-A-X busi- 
ness telephone system. This dial internal telephone 
system gives you fast, direct access to anyone in your 
organization—yet leaves your operator (and your reg- 
ular telephone switchboard) free for outside calls. 


P-A-X improves both inside and outside communica- 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


NORTHLAKE, ILLINOIS 


tions—slashes costs—gets things done! Your people 
waste no time walking about because “the line is busy.” 
Instead, with a few turns of a dial, anyone can reach 
anyone else—to pass on an order, or to gather needed 
information. This inside telephone service is not 
affected by any amount of traffic on your outside switch- 
board! 

If your company’s suffering from switchboard problems 
—cure them with P-A-X today. Write Director, P-A-X 


Sales, Automatic Electric Sales Corp., Northlake, Ill. 


It's the SECOND 
Telephone that marks 
the efficient 


executive! 
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WANT PROOF? 


...tnere Is 
a favorable 
industrial 
tax climate in 
WESTern 
PENNsylvania 





Write fo: 


WEST PENN POWER 


An operating unit of the WEST PE? ELEC TRI¢ SYSTEM 


WESTern 
PENNsoania 


WEST PENN POWER, Area Development Department DR-24 
Greensburg, Pa., Phone:TEmple 7-3000 


Yes, I'd like proof that WESTern PENNsylvania has a favorable 
tax climate for industry! 


Name Title 





Company a 
Address 
City Zone State 


Telephone 











Guide to Record Retention Require- 
ments may set you straight. For your 
copy, send 15 cents to: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. Ask for the Federal Register of 
March 18, 1960. 

This may take care of the Federal 
requirements, but what about those of 
the 50 states? When can stock books 
be thrown out? What about sales tax 
records? How long must records re- 
lating to local labor laws be kept? 
The list of requirements is long, and it 
took 1,040 pages for the Controller- 
ship Foundation, Inc., 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, to summarize them. 
With a title to fit its length, the $20 
book is known as Corporation Rec- 
ords Retention, Volume 3, Guide to 
the Requirements of States in the 
United States. For $10 you can ac- 
quire Volume 2, a similar guide for 
Canada, covering Federal and Pro- 
vincial requirements. 


| In Name Only 


If your company name or that of a 
division or subsidiary has the word 
“manufacturing” in it and you do not 
manufacture, Federal Trade Com- 
mission investigators may soon be 
coming to call. An FTC examiner re- 
minded one New York company that 
it is unlawful to use such a designa- 
tion if you do not actually manufac- 
ture the articles you sell or distribute. 
It’s equally unlawful for you to repre- 
sent in any other way that you manu- 
facture an article which in fact is not 
made in a factory you own, operate, 
or control. 

The FTC, it must be said in its 
favor, doesn’t always have its heart 
n enforcing this rule. But despite the 
New York company’s 60 years in 
business, and its excellent reputation, 
the FTC examiner was obliged by law 
to issue a cease-and-desist order 
against it. 

One more word on the subject of 
corporate names: Many states require 
corporations using trade names be- 
sides their regular corporate names 
to register them with a local govern- 
ment office. The Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Connecticut points out 
that penalties for not conforming can 
be stiff. In that state, for example, you 
must file a certificate with the clerk of 
the town in which your business is to 
be conducted. Failure to do so can 
result in a fine of up to $500 and a 
prison term of up to one year. END 
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TH ERMO-FAX Brand Copying Machines make a copy in just 
ATVI LS 4 seconas. This electric speed is possible because of a simple, one-step 


copying operation. There are no chemicals, negatives or masters to slow 
the process. Fast copies are made electrically directly from an original. With 


wwsith7 this speed any paperwork system or routine is simplified. Statements go 


out faster. Transcribing errors in accounting procedures are eliminated. 


VV A) wt Aa Dd Gummed address labels are made instantly. Correspondence is answered 


without time-consuming dictation. Even laminating can be done for 
papers needing lasting protection. To learn exactly how this fast copying 


Ff a f—-4—fad can work for you, call your local dealer...or mail the coupon. 


Thermo-Fax 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 

Dept. DBB-70, St. Paw!l 6, Minnesota 

Piease show me at no obligation. how fast electri. 
COPYING PRODUCTS copying with “‘Thermo-Fax"’ Copying Machines can 
simplify paperwork at low cost 
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the PREFERRED way to lease trucks 





because it’s national in 
experience and service 
...Local in costs and 


controls 
Nationaljease supplies everything but the driver 


at flexible, local-level costs. On-the-spot man- 
agement provides highest efficiency; full-service, 
one-invoice truckleasing—the LEASE-FOR- 
PROFIT way. 


Nationalease service doesn’t add to your cost 


...1t saves. Saves the capital and management 
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For facts about full-service, 

““Lease-for-Profit’’ truckleasing— 

and the name of your local 
firm, write: 


time you now spend on trucks so you can put 
yourself—and your money—back into your own 
business. 
LEASE...for Profit 

Forget trucks! Whether you lease a single truck 
or a fleet your local Nationaiiease firm will take 
them over and relieve you of all concern with 
capital tie-up, procurement of properly engi- 
neered equipment, garaging, paperwork, insur- 
ance, licensing, upkeep—and hundreds of 
invoices. Your driver operates the truck as if 
you owned it—and you have a single budgetable 


invoice. That’s Nationaliease full-service truck- 


leasing! 


Lease a new Chevrolet, or other fine truck, 
operate it as your own with no investment, | 


no upkeep. 


moe NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, and Puerto Rico 





23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE: DR-7 CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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: Capital Views. & Previews 


We have inspired an economic revolution 


in Asia and Africa, says the World Bank's 


president in an exclusive DUNS REVIEW 


unterview. 


Eugene Black, president, World Bank 


THE frontiers of international bdusi- 
ness have opened wide since the war 
~—but the adventure of doing business 
with foreign lands is decidedly not a 
one-sided affair. Vast areas of the 
world which to the American or Eu- 
ropean business man spelled 
raw materials and little else have now 
become customers for capital goods. 
They have started down the high road 
to industrialization, and they know 
that a decent standard of living is a 
realizable goal, not a mirage. 

But they need money. Proud and 
independent, they don’t want hand- 
outs, they want loans, and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development offers them just that, 
with no political strings attached. 

Eugene Black, president of the 
World Bank, as it is more commonly 
known, believes that such economic 
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Now we must meet its challenge. 


“aid” can bridge the differences be- 
tween the rich and the poor countries 
His thirteen years with the Bank have 
given him a deep understanding of the 
uncertainties of peoples whose tradi- 
tions are undergoing the radical 
change that must precede a better ma- 
terial life. 

For more than the building of eco- 
nomic strength is involved. In most of 
the underdeveloped areas, old tradi- 
tions must be modified. Difficult so- 





cial problems that touch millions of | 


people cannot be isolated from eco- 
nomic considerations. And business 
practices, so similar among industrial- 
ized nations, present an enigma to the 
outsider and a pitfall to the unwary. 


The fact that Black has no axe to | 


grind, is endowed with a personality 
which inspires confidence, and has a 
long record of straightforward deal- 
ings gives him special status as a 
peacemaker as well as a negotiator of 
loans. 

Black has played an important role, 
sometimes behind the scenes, in the 
constructive agreements that have 
grown out of the Anglo-Iranian oil 
dispute and the nationalization of the 
Suez Canal. 


Agreement precedes progress 


Black can also take credit for much 
of the advance that has been made 
toward settling the quarrel between 
India and Pakistan over the Indus 
basin water. Now he has turned his 


attention to a plan which he hopes | 


will end the deadlock over utilization 
of the Jordan waters. 

Black calls this the age of eco- 
nomic development, but he points out 
that we must cope with one paradox: 
The very impact of economic progress 
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Better And Faster 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


‘> Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 
Y Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cords, Snap in Grooves 
r ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 


* Made of Metal. Compact 
Over 500,000 in use. 


Full price $4950 with cards 
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Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Carolina 
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and Attractive. 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-300 
Without Obligation 


in Price 
Hundreds of different 


Model Combinations 
1 to 12 ton Capacities 


Model BT-5 
5 Ton 
$199.50 
less moter-fob 


Fully 


a enteed Thousands in use 


the World over 


See your Supply Dealer or 
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plete information, specifica- 
tions and prices on our line 

















of Heavy Duty Punch Presses. 


ALVA ALLEN INDUSTRIES 
Dept. DR, Clinton, Missouri 
Telephone —TUrner 5-3331 


creates human desires faster than we 
can provide means to gratify them. 

With the realization that great 
stores of technical knowledge can be 
tapped, new hope has dawned. Black 
emphasizes at every opportunity that 
the tragic problems of population 
pressure on food supply and living 
space can be solved only by economic 
development—and that the will to 
work hard, to practice frugality, and 
to acquire skills is an essential. 


Most comment on the benefits of 


this kind of aid to the underdeveloped 
areas stresses its importance to the 
people of those regions. Black diplo- 
matically notes that “the industrialized 
nations should not lose sight of the 
fact that economic aid is not divorced 
from their own interests.” 

U. S. exports to India, for instance, 
have risen markedly since the World 
Bank began making loans to India in 
1949. Purchases here are expected 
to increase even more as the benefits 
of economic aid increase India’s pur- 
chasing power. 

India is the bank's largest bor- 
rower. Loans made to her railroads 
have made it possible for them to 


keep pace with the rapid growth of 


demand for their services: For the 
first time in many years, they now are 
able to accept all the freight offered. 
Loans have also made possible exten- 
sive development of her electric pow- 
er, and two privately owned Indian 
steel companies have financed large 
additions to capacity with World Bank 
funds. In Pakistan, too, loans have 
been used to set up new industries 
under private ownership. 

Black says that experience in ad- 
ministering economic aid has taught 
him that quality is more important 
than quantity. He sticks to certain 
conditions and if they aren't met, no 
loan is made: “The bank is a bank, 
not an international charity.” 


Demand outruns supply 


Rapid economic development all 
over the world has created a world 
shortage of capital. The attitude many 
underdeveloped countries have to- 
ward foreign finance does not exactly 
inspire investor confidence but, de- 
clares the World Bank president, “we 
simply cannot ignore their needs.” 

Continuing, he points out: “The 
tremendous economic _ revolution 
which is occurring all over the world 
is to a great extent of our own mak- 
ing. It is the industrial countries 
which have shown that higher living 


Standards are attainable. It has been 
demonstrated to all people that pov- 
erty, hunger, and disease are not the 
inescapable lot of mankind. 

“Industrial countries see in the less 
developed area the mass markets of 
the future, but they cannot ignore the 
threat to world peace which arises 
from the economic ferment of under- 
developed nations. In spite of all the 
factors that discourage a greater flow 
of capital from richer to poorer re- 
gions, the industrial countries must 
accept their responsibility for con- 
tinuing investment. Taxpayers do not 
gladly make the sacrifices that enable 
their governments to step up foreign 
assistance programs, yet I believe the 
burden will be accepted.” 


Change of emphasis 


The London Observer credits Black 
with making the new-fangled World 
Bank credit acceptable in the con- 
servative capital markets of the world. 
He engineered the change of emphasis 
from reconstruction of the war-dam- 
aged Old World to development of the 
twentieth century “New World’”— 
Africa and Asia. The Observer be- 
lieves that Black “has won a place in 
history by harnessing the power of 
Western capitalism and private enter- 
prise for the industrial revolution in 
the poorer and backward nations. 
Black is the Bank’s presiding genius. 
The whole of the Bank’s activities 
bear his mark.” 

Those activities have been wide- 
spread. More than $5 billion in loans 
have gone to support over 300 proj- 
ects in some 50 countries since the 
Bank started operations on June 25, 
1946. Black was appointed as the 
Bank’s executive director for the 
United States the next March, resign- 
ing as vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank of New York to go to 
Washington. 

The 62-year-old banker graduated 
from the University of Georgia at the 
age of 18, and was commissioned an 
ensign in the U.S. Navy at 19, during 
the first World War. 

When peace came, he entered the 
Atlanta office of a New York invest- 
ment banking company. He joined 
Chase National in 1933. 

In March 1949, after two years in 
Washington, he went back to Chase, 
agreeing to continue with the World 
Bank only on a temporary basis. But 
two months later he was elected pres- 
ident of the World Bank and has since 
been reelected twice. END 
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TRANSCOPY, INC. 
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Colson starts with the first essential, mobility, and begins building 
quality there with Colson wheels. Seventy-five years of experience go 
into putting together the total unit. Literally from the ground up, Colson 
builds it better, supplying the complete product. From wheels to com- 
pletion, each part of Colson’s Herculift M-10 Precision Control Crane 
is made with the carefulness that has made Colson famous for long last- 
ing quality. Quality costs less. Buy once, buy the best, Colson. 


INTRODUCING THE HERCULIFT M-10 FROM COLSON’S NEW POWER LINE 


Travels in six directions, positions the load with pinpoint accuracy. 


Colson’s versatile Herculift M-10 Precision Control Crane positions loads up to 
10-thousandths of an inch in any direction: forward or backward, up or down, 
and side to side. Its multi-directional power lift boom reaches a full six feet 
beyond the chassis and raises to nine feet from the floor. Ideal for precision 
handling of equipment up to 5000 Ibs. in weight, excellent for repairs, main- 
tenance or installation of heavy equipment. Use the Herculift M-10 dozens of 
different ways, get pinpoint accuracy and work-saving speed. Available man- 
75 years of experience in supplying ually driven or equipped with Colson’s Dyna Drive Rolling Power Pack. 

pene geevee CUDGROE O80 comets Se Send for free literature showing the entire new Colson Power Line . . . the most 


industry and institutions. Millions of me ° " . ° a" 
satisfied customers know and respect the advanced and versatile material handling equipment available in the field. 


mame COLSON . . . synonym for quality. 
THE COLSON CORPORATION “7 S. Dearborn Street 


Plants in: Jonesboro, Ark.; Somerville, Mass. and Elyria, Ohio CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PROGRESS 


DUNN'S REVIEW and Modern Industry 
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SUPPLIERS J. J. Ieoe, left, and George A. Swindells, center, study cost-cutting possibilities 
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Top management goes out to sell. 


The president on tape. 
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with Edwards Company's J. R. Lucas as part of new advisory program. 


Reducing the cost of materials is a 
never-ending worry for most purchas- 
ing men—but when the cost of mate- 
rials for product components is high, 
it often becomes a top-priority goal 
calling for special effort. 

Instead of relying on consultations 
with individual suppliers, the Edwards 
Company Incorporated, a Norwalk, 
Conn., manufacturer of electrical con- 
trol, protection and communication 
equipment, decided to attack the 
problem on an across-the-board ba- 
sis. The company has now come up 
with a way to save 4} per cent annu- 
ally of its total purchasing costs. 


JULY 1960 


John L. Taylor, executive vice- 
president, George W. Glynn, chief 
purchasing agent, and William P. 
Connors, operations general manager, 
organized the program and set up two 
committees—one “external,” one “in- 
ternal.” 

Edwards’ suppliers—who account 
for nearly 60 per cent of the com- 
pariys direct manufacturing costs— 
are asked to attend the external com- 
mittee meetings. They discuss Ed- 
wards’ products, offer ideas for cut- 
ting materials costs, and, when pos- 
sible, suggestions for improving the 
quality and finish of products. 


Through the meetings, of course, Ed- 
wards comes into closer contact with 
the supplier companies’ managements. 

Before they attend, all suppliers 
are given a brochure which outlines 
the program and assures them that 
Edwards’ plan to reduce costs is not 
intended to reduce suppliers’ profits 
as well. Cooperating suppliers, the 
brochure makes clear, will get a 
greater share of the company’s pres- 
ent business and a larger proportion 
of its growth business. 

After the external committee meets, 
the internal committee—composed of 
purchasing, engineering, production, 
and materials chiefs——discusses cost- 
cutting possibilities and ways to put 
the suppliers’ suggestions to work. 

Originally, Edwards planned to 
hold meetings of the external com- 
mittee once a month. But the first 
one proved so valuable that the meet- 
ings were rescheduled to allow plenty 
of time to work out the suggested 
ideas and innovations. 

The company has already saved 
over $14,000 in materials and labor 
with one supplier's idea alone: An 
alarm bell housing that used to be 
sand-cast today is now die-cast in- 
stead, and the bell’s mounting plate 
is being steel-stamped. One steel sup- 
plier came to the meeting with a sheaf 
of back Edwards orders, and with 
them demonstrated how the company 
could save money by ordering coils 
instead of lengths of steel. 

Edwards has met with a third of its 
suppliers since it launched its plan in 
May, 1959. Savings to date? $34,000. 
And if, as the company anticipates, 
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How can a Broker help a Banker 7 


By deposits, of course. 
But there are lots of other ways, too. 
For example: 

By supplying current quotes, specific security prices for any 
particular date in the past—or complete portfolio evaluations 
for estate purposes... 

By handling legal transfers from start to finish... 


By furnishing a wealth of printed reports on business in gen- 
eral—on individual industries and companies, on stocks, bonds, 
and commodities... 


By up-dating your representatives on local business develop- 
ments in thousands of communities through our 126 offices from 
coast-to-coast... 

By helping to raise additional capital for corporations where 
their needs might exceed the bank’s own credit facilities . .. 

By inviting him to make use of any or all of these services 
whenever he feels they might help—without charge, of course. 

Mr. ALLAN D. GULLIVER 
Bank Relations Department 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
130 offices bere and abroad 
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Quickly chart management action, facts or trends 
with ACME VISIBLE CONTROL PANELS 
flag due dates, reorder levels, 


quotas, goals. Signals slide smoothly 
. override or by-pass each other. 


Acme Control Panels adapt to your 
exact needs: Unlimited charting pos- 
sibilities. Transparent colored signals 
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the program meets with the same ap- 
proval from its other suppliers, even- 
tual savings on materials will reach 
$100,000 a year. 


Get Out and Sell 


The department store clerk is a long 
way removed from the manufacturer 
whose goods she sells, and finding a 
way to increase her incentive—and 
product sales—is often an exercise in 
ingenuity. But the L. Gidding Com- 
pany, manufacturer of specialty 
clothes for children, finds a direct and 
disarmingly simple approach effec- 
tive: It sends its own top management 
out on the department store floor. 
Gidding’s president, vice-presidents, 
and other key personnel spend 14 
days each year working as salesmen 
in department stores, side by side with 
the regular clerks. They find that dem- 
onstrating effective selling techniques 
works better than a remote-control 
incentive campaign. Gidding 
also has made a raft of friends among 


| department store sales people. 


The company claims the program 
has a number of other advantages. It 
permits top management to find out 


| just what criticisms customers make 


at the point of sale, Gidding can help 
the department store in the always 
difficult task of sales training, and the 
store appreciates the opportunity to 
advertise the presence of top man- 
agement men who are ready to dis- 
cuss clothing problems with cus- 
tomers. 


Straight from the Top 


Cott Beverage Corp. field men are 
now visiting the company’s 400 fran- 


_chised dealers throughout the world 


with some new equipment in hand: a 
portable tape recorder that plays mes- 
sages from company president John J. 
Cott and takes down dealers’ sugges- 
tions to top management. 

Advertising, marketing, and sales 
promotions that will be heard by cus- 
tomers are also put on tape and pre- 
viewed by the bottlers, whose sales 
of Cott soft drinks run into hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually. 


Airborne Presentation 


How do you make a fast, impressive, 
and unique presentation that will hit 
a wide range of influential people in 
a limited period of time? 

The Chun King Corp., leading pro- 
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Who makes and meets 


your Wire Cloth Specs? 
CAMBRIDGE does... 


To assure you of wire cloth fabrications that 
give long and satisfactory performance, we 
have experienced engineers who can draw up 
prints for your approval if necessary, and 
trained production men who can quickly and 
accurately fabricate parts to your most rigid 
specifications. 


To fill your most diversified bulk wire cloth 
needs, we have thousands of items in stock—in 
all meshes, wire sizes, metals or alloys—ready 
for prompt delivery. 


Modern machinery, careful workmanship and 
constant inspection assure you of exact mesh 
count and mesh size. And, our field engineers 
follow up your order to see that our product is 
giving the best possible service. 


We make wire cloth from any metal or alloy— 
including titanium—in nine basic weaves—from 
finest to coarsest mesh. Call your Cambridge 
Field Engineer for information. He’s listed in 
the yellow pages under ‘‘Wire Cloth”. Or, write 


for FREE 94-PAGE CATALOG. 


The Cambridge 
Wire Cloth Co. 


Deportment Y e Cambridge 7, Md. 


Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
Metal-Mesh Conveyor Belts, Wire Cloth Fabrications 
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Extend your market penetration ...your 
profit protection...with American 
Credit insurance 


You 
wouldn't 
build 
half a 





missile... 


USAF SM-68 Martin TITAN 


Like a missile, a business transaction isn’t 
worth much until it’s completed . . . when your 
invoice is paid. After you’ve made the sale and 
the shipment, AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 
helps you finish the job . . . completes your 
profit cycle ... protects your capital investment 
in accounts receivable. 

The one thing that permits deeper market 
penetration is security ... the security of com- 
mercial credit insurance. AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE facilitates sales progress . . . helps 
you add more new customers, sell more to pre- 
sent customers. . . by elevating lines of credit 
with security and stability. 


Is your credit insurance policy up-to-date? 


‘Call your insurance agent. . . or our 
local office. Send for informative 
booklet on the many sound advan- 
tages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
ComMPany of New York, Dept. 50, 


...commercial credit 300 St. Paul P1., Baltimore A Md. 


insurance exclusively 


since 1893 
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| vice-president, 
_ maintained a high degree of interest 
| in the raffle, and kept absenteeism to 
a minimum. 


ducer of American-Oriental foods, 
pondered that question when it. want- 
ed to find a novel method of telling 
food brokers and television station 


_ executives about its special packaging 


and its new advertising campaign. 

The company filmed a nine-minute 
presentation by President Jeno Pau- 
lucci. It then showed the film, plus 
two preview commercials, aboard its 
own Aero Commander at airports in 
34 key market centers. The tour took 
fourteen days. 

Both brokers and television execu- 
tives attended the “on board” screen- 
ings. Paulucci reports that seventeen 
Stations agreed to screen promotional 
spots. Nineteen agreed to buy news- 
paper advertising to herald the com- 
mercials, which feature three cartoon 
characters who demonstrate how the 
new Chun King Divider-Pak permits 
separate cooking of vegetables and 
sauces for an authentic Chinese meal. 


Cutting Absenteeism 


When Hertz Corp. planned to move 
its headquarters from Chicago to New 
York, it realized it was faced with a 
critical problem: how to keep em- 
ployees who were not being trans- 
ferred working eight hours a day 
until the move took place. 

The non-transferring employees 


_ could look forward to severance al- 


lowances, vacations, and extended 
benefits when the company left Chi- 
cago. But there still wasn’t much in- 
centive for them to keep down their 
absentee rate. 

Hertz executives looked over vari- 
ous systems devised by other compa- 
nies: bonuses for attendance and 
punctuality, “demerit” systems, re- 
wards for foremen who keep worker 
absences low, posting the names of 
absentees, sending nurses to visit em- 
ployees who report sick. 

None of these methods applied to 
Hertz’s special situation. Company of- 
ficials finally hit on a special raffle, 
with a 1960 Corvair as first prize. 
Other prizes included a mink stole 
and electrical appliances, and all were 
awarded at a party just before the 
company moved. 

Each employee got one raffle ticket 
for each month of perfect attendance, 
with a maximum of seven tickets per 
person. Donald A. Petrie, executive 
reports employees 


—J.R.M. 
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TELECON TROL 


co-ordinates Telecontrol is industry's only complete 
: production control equipment—provides 
len, late fla IS an up-to-the-minute ‘picture’ of over-all 


production—what is happening, what has 


re ale Elee ties happened what is being produced 
f . and what has been produced—af each 
Or aX 1UI and every work station throughout the 


plant. Informational literature available 


efficiency, On request, but for compiete coverage 
of its many management benefits 

lowest cost 

operation! 















ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION! 
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CONTROL CENTER—Here at one central point, Telecontrol pro- *Trade Mark—Patents Applied For 
vides positive contro! of time, output, work and material flow, 
machine and manpower utilization—from inventory to payroll. 








TELECONTROL DIVEI 


HANCOCK INDUSTRIES, INC. + JACKSON, Mi 
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The current Panel report, 


rq) I i itt i 
ihe Fiun 
appears on page 40 


G. FINDLEY GRIFFITHS 
Acme Steel Company 
ELMER W. LENZ 
Allied Mills, Inc. 
HENRY A. BENNING 
Amalgamated Sugar Company 
WILLIAM G. FRANK 
American Air Fitter Company, Inc. 
CHARLES W. PERELLE 
American Bosch Arma Corp. 
STEPHEN D. MOXLEY 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company 
LYSLE E. PRITCHARD 
American Chicle Company 
DR. W. G. MALCOLM 
American Cyanamid Company 
FRANK C. STAPLES 
American Molasses Company 
EE. WELDON SCHUMACHER 
American Optical Company 
JOSEPH A. GRAZIER 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. 
GERALD S$. TOMPKINS 
American Viscose Corp. 
HOWARD I. YOUNG 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Company, 
Inc. 
ROLAND V. RODMAN 
Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. 
JOHN H. DANIELS 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company 
CLIFFORD J. BACKSTRAND 
Armstrong Cork Company 
CARLYLE F. BARNES 
Associated Spring Corp. 
J. CRAIG SMITH 
Avondale Mills 
DUNCAN J, STEWART 
Barber Colman Company 
HARVEY GAYLORD 
Bell Aircraft Corp. 
MALCOLM P. FERGUSON 
Bendix Corp. 
R. A. WILKINS 
Bird & Son, Inc. 
FRANK T. PETERSON 
Biack-Clawson Company 
KENNETH W. LINEBERRY 
Biack Sivails & Bryson, Inc. 
W. CORDES SNYDER, JR. 
Blaw-Knox Company 
ROBERT POTTER 
E. W. Bliss Company, Inc. 
ARTHUR LEHR 
Bliss & Laughlin. Inc. 
AUGUST B. MEYER 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corp. 
FRANK V. BRACH 
E. J. Brach & Sons 
AUSTIN R. ZENDER 
Bridgeport Brass Compeny 
FREDERIC N. SCHWARTZ 
Bristol-Myers Company 
B. EDWARD BENSINGER 
The Brunswick Corp. 
RAY R. EPPERT 
Burroughs Corp. 
HORACE Y. BASSETT 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 
ROY W. MOORE, JR. 
Canada Dry Corp. 
CLINTON F. ROBINSON 
Carborundum Company 
HENRY H. HOYT 
Carter Products, Inc. 
WILLIAM J. GREDE 
J. 1. Case Company 
C, FOSTER BROWN, JR. 
Ceco Steel Products Corp. 


PRED H. PILLSBURY 
Century Electric Company 

MALCOLM MEYER 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 


Members of THE PRESIDENTS’ PANEL 


0. WILLIAM CARPENTER 

Chain Bek y 
JEROME A. STRAKA 

Chesebrough-Pond’s, Inc. 
WILLIAM G. LAFFER 

Clevite Corp. 
ELLIS LEACH 

Collins & Aikman Corp. 
LYLE L. SHEPARD 

Columbian Carbon Company 
H. G. EBDON 

Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
FREDERICK H. COOK 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
HOWARD A. COWDEN 

Consumers Cooperative Association 
L. F. McCOLLUM 

Continental Oi] Company 
EDMOND P. SEVERNS 

Continental Steel Corp. 
LATHROP G. BACKSTROM 

Cook Paint & Varnish Company 
WILLIAM T. BRADY 

Corn Products Company 
JOHN K. WALLACE 

Cupples Company Manufacturers 
CHARLES V. LIPPS 

Curtiss Candy Company 
JAMES L. SEWELL 

Dethi-Taylor Oi! Corp. 
SCOTT HARROD 

Ditto, Inc. 
J. THOMAS SMITH 

Dura Corp. 
ROBERT T. BEGGS 

Ekco Products Company 
JAMES G. SHENNAN 

Elgin National Watch Company 
BENJAMIN ABRAMS 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. 
WILLIAM H. RUFFIN 

Erwin Mills, Inc. 
EDWARD S. EVANS, JR. 

Evans Products Company 
H. GLENN BIXBY 

Ex-Cell-O Corp. 
MAX FACTOR, JR. 

Max Factor & Company 
E. D. EDQUIST 

Fairmont Foods Company, Inc. 
HAROLD F. FALK 

The Falk Corp. 
HENRY T. MARKS 

Ferro Corp. 
ERNEST HART 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
WALTER S. JOHNSON 

Friden, Inc. 
JOHN D. WILLIAMSON 

The Frito Company 
W. P. FULLER BRAWNER 

W. P. Fuller & Company 
WILLIAM J. STEBLER 

General American Transportation Corp. 
ROBERT PAXTON 

General Electric Company 
EDWARD A. PURNELL 

General Fireproofing Company 
MONTE COHEN 

General Instrument Corp. 
ROBERT B. PAMPLIN 

Georgia Pacific Corp. 
RALPH J. KRAUT 

& Lewis Machine Tool Company 

A. C. GILBERT, JR. 

The A. C. 
HARRY W. BRADBURY 


A. P. Green Fire Brick Company 


DONALD 5S. LESLIE 
Hammermill Paper Company 
JUDSON C. TRAVIS 
& Harman 
J. T. SIMPSON 
Harsco Corp. 

LEWIS F. JEFFERS 
Hayes Aircraft Corp. 
FRANK ARMOUR, JR. 
H. J. Heinz Company 
SAMUEL PF. HINKLE 

Hershey Chocolate 
H. LESLIE HOFFMAN 
Hoffman Electronics Corp. 
GEORGE M. HOLLEY, JR. 
Carburetor 
CRIS DOBBINS 
Ideal Cement Company, Inc. 
HERBERT B. WOODMAN 
Interchemical ‘ 
H. H. LUNING 
International Packers, 
HOWARD M. PACKA 


Ltd. 


Link-Bett Co» 
ALLAN M. HIRSCH, IR. 
Lock Joint Company. 


E. B. GERMANY 

Lone Star Steel 
JAMES H. HOFFMAN 

The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Company 
DONALD F. MORRIS 


Metal & Thermit Corp. 
WADE N. HARRIS 
The Midiand-Ross Corp. 
ROBERT C. CORLETT 
Miehie-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 
P. B. WISHART 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
HERBERT L. SHUTTLEWORTH, IU 
Mohasco Industries, Inc. 
FRED R. SULLIVAN 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
M. F. COTES 

Motor Wheel Corp. 
THOMAS M. BANCROFT 
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bury Company = il EXECUTIVE 
| SURROUNDINGS 


Economical 


ENOUGH FOR 
DEPARTMENTAL 
AND SECRETARIAL 
OFFICES 


H-O-N “MILLION LINE” DESKS AND CREDENZAS have colorful, textured viny! clad drawer 
fronts and panels. These units possess modular versatility for varied purposes and 
arrangements. H-O-N desks add dignity to the executive office, yet at the same time 
the moderate prices make them economically desirable for depart. 2 
mental and secretarial office uses. See your regular office equip )H-ON( 
ment dealer today, or write to: The H-O-N Ce., Muscatine, lewa. (°° -———"'"" ) 


THE H-O-N CO., MUSCATINE, IOWA 
NOW READY FOR MANAGEMENT 


32 PAGES OF 
ANSWERS 


to High Clerical Costs 


5 
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Here is the story of the new 
Wassell Work Organizer princi- 
ple of filing — full of ideas and 
examples of how major firms 
are using Wassell filing systems 
to save time and dollars. 


sd “In manufacturing industries, the 
There are twice as many office rate of growth of non-production 
workers today as in 1940; 100,000 workers since 1947 has been about 
more than a year ago.” 15 times that of production workers.” 


—National Machine Accountants —Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, January 1960 Institute, September 1959 


| 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC.! 
DEPT. R-7 + WESTPORT. CONN. « CAriTaL 7-4111 * EST. 1935 | 

Please send me “Work Organizers for the Sixties” 

NAME j 
COMPANY | 
ADDRESS | | 
CITY OT A 

3 

















Exclusive Wossell franchises ore available. Please write for an interview. 
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“We get months more outdoor living since our plant moved here!” 
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Good living and good working go hand in hand in the 
Richmond-Petersburg-Hopewell-Colonial Heights area of 
Virginia. Your golf course, your plant and your home are 
within minutes of each other. And the same mild Top-of- 
the-South climate that gives you a long, long season for 
éutdoor fun also assures your plant 365 production days a 


year. @ Ask VEPCO about the many other advantages 


of this strategic industrial-commercial center, with its 
main line railroads and major airlines, 56 scheduled truck 
lines, and deep water channel to Hampton Roads and the 
sea. Better still, let VEPCO do some confidential site 
hunting for you. No cost 
or obligation. Write, wire Bedi ding A Pa RE 
or phone VEPCO today. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY 


Clark P. Speliman, Manager 


SERVING THE TOP-OF-THE-SOUTH WITH 1,990,000 KILOWATTS 


94 


Area Development, Electric Building, Richmond 9, Virginia « MIiton 9-1411 


DUE TO REACH 2.580.000 KILOWATTS BY 1962 
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MAILING AID: This inexpensive de- 
vice seals and stamps letters in a mat- 
ter of seconds. After the envelope is 
moistened in the dispenser and sealed, 
it is flipped over, and the stamp is 
positioned and affixed by twisting a 
dial and depressing a plunger. $9.95. 
“Stamp-O-Sealer,” Stampton Manu- 
facturing Corp., Glen Cove Ave., 
Glen Head, N.Y. 
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THIS MONTH: New materials for packaging; 


inexpensive mailing device. 


J 


PLASTIC NETTING: A new plastic net- 
ting is extruded in one-piece, tubular 
form. According to the manufacturer, 
it can be varied in size, pattern, fila- 
ment diameter, strength, stiffness, and 
color. The openwork plastic is ex- 
pected to package a wide range of 
products from potatoes to aerosol 
cans. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 


STRAPPING SAVING: A new rayon 
strapping for cartons is said to cost far 
less than competitive materials of the 
Same strength, and is seven times 
lighter. Since there are no sharp edges, 
hazards are reduced and the strapping 
tightens around corners without cut- 
ting into cartons. “Avistrap,” Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp., 1617 Pennsylvania 
Bivd., Philadelphia 3. 


all-purpose fire protection; moving materials on air; 


CERAMIC POWDERS: Manufacturers 
can shape their own ceramic molds 
for high-temperature tooling with two 
new ceramic powders. One powder, 
formed by casting, has a working tem- 
perature of 2,500° F, and the other, 


formed by compaction, performs 
above 4,000° F. Dimensions remain 
stable in use, and the ceramics have 
high compressive strengths. “Corcast”’ 
and “Cortamp,” Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N.Y. 


¥ 


SPREAD-ON RUBBER: A new rubber 
in paste form is a versatile repair ma- 
terial. The tough substance is said to 
adhere well to many materials, and 
is recommended for such jobs as 
sealing and caulking around machin- 
ery, insulating electrical parts, coating 
equipment to protect against cor- 

95 
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How to influence 
management decisions 


Dominant, continuous advertising to management in Dun’s Review and Modern 
. economical way to influence business 
decisions. Here your dollars buy frequent, impressive advertising which is read 
by important executives when they are thinking about business and most respon- 
And this advertising reaches men your salesmen often 


Industry is the effective ... 


sive to business advertising. 


can t. 


This is the reason advertisers are placing more pages in Dun’s Review, the business 
management magazine. They have found it the place to influence the decisions of 


selective .. 


men who have the authority and interest to act. 


The following facts show clearly how Dun’s Review and Modern Industry can help 
your advertising dollars work harder by proce concentration and dominance on 


the major decision-makers at the heart of America’s industrial and business market. 
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1. THE RIGHT 
EDITORIAL ATMOSPHERE 
Business advertising has the 


best of 
and acted upon when pros- 


chance being seen 


pects are reading and think- 


ing about business. 


DUN’S REVIEW stimulates 


reader interest in moderni- 


2. READERSHIP IN THE 
RIGHT PLACES 


DUN’S REVIEW 


trates advertising 


concen- 
on your 
best prospec ts, 
® 55 per cent of the read- 
ers are in Manufacturing or 
other Industry. 


e 4) per cent of the read- 


eee eee eee eee eee seeeeeeeSe ts 


3. CGORCULATION AMONG 
THE RIGHT PEOPLE 

The circulation 
REVIEW 


matched audience for those 


of DUN’S 
represents an wufli- 
who sell products or sery- 


to 
dustry. 


ices business and in- 


@ 50.000 readers are Presi- 


rosion, repairing conveyor belts, and 
skid-proofing wet floors. “Devcon Rub- 
ber,”” Devcon Corp., Danvers, Mass. 


¥ 


RIDING ON AIR: This conveyor sys- 
tem moves materials on a cushion of 
air at speeds up to 2,000 feet per min- 
ute, and on inclines up to 45°. The 
conveying air temperature can be var- 
ied to cool, heat, or dry materials 


while they’re being moved. The ab- 
sence of moving parts eliminates wear, 
cuts maintenance and hazards. “Jet- 


stream,” Engineers Associated, 1403 
Eastshore Highway, Berkeley 10, 


Calif. 
y 

STATIC STOPPER: A new device elimi- 
nates static from products in process 
by blowing ionized air up to a dis- 
tance of twenty inches. The neutral- 
izer is said to be effective in plastics 
processing, graphic arts press runs, 
textile weaving, and photographic 
processing. “Aerostat,”” The Simco 
Company, 920 Walnut St., Lansdale, 


Pa. 
y 


HEAT-RESISTANT VINYL: A new vinyl 
plastic is claimed to withstand tem- 
peratures 60° higher than convention- 
al vinyls, making it suitable for hot 
acid plumbing installations, as well as 
hot water systems. Pipe made from 
the plastic is expected to compete in 
price with copper pipe. “High-Temp 
Geon,” B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, 800 Second Ave., New 
York 17. 


zation and improvement in ers are in Distribution. Fi- dents. 


® Over 84.000 readers are in 


top management. 


nance, and Service. 

®@ Over half of the com- 
panies reac hed do $1.000.. 
O00 


nually 


all phases of business op- 


erations production, devel- 


opment, sales and distribu- sis 
@ 70°. of the readers have 
tion, employer relations, fi- 

or more in sales an- the title of General Manager 


nance, and executive meth- 
Authority of 
coverage establishes a highly 
for 


or higher. 
editorial & 


ods. 
® Pass along readership 
total to 
300,000 


people. 


® Circulation includes eight 


ten manutac- boosts audience 


$1.000.000 or 


ree eptive atmosphere out otf every 


product and corporate ad- turers worth management 


vertising. more, 
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4. THE RIGHT 5. THE RIGHT VALUES FOR 
PROGRAM COSTS CORPORATE-FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
DUNS REVIEW is the DUN’S REVIEW readers have an average income 


complement to sound trade adver- of the best 
prospects for personal investment. 75 


RARER EKEEKEKKKEKS 
2 22S eee eeesee ee eeeeeeeeeeeea aaa a 


perfect 


$27,015 placing them among very 


tising. Little difference exists today per cent 


in the cost of good trade paper ad- of them own sto ks and or bonds. 
and management adver- 
DUN’S REVIEW 


useful circulation 
add to ad- 


Vertising Corporate pension plans are accumulating poten 
the 
vear. 42 per cent of the companies reac hed by 


DUN’S REVIEW have pension plans whose funds 


represent a major reservoir of investment dollars, 


ising in yet tial investment money in “billions” every 


how much more 
DUNS REVIEW 
vertising programs! 

Dl N’S REV i-kW also provides eC O- 
oat 


the prohibitive cost 


can 


63 per cent of the readers have a voice in company 


nomical coverage top manage- investment policy. 


ment without Institutions represent a major investment factor- 


4S per cent of DUN’S REVIEW readers are mem- 


bers of the governing bodies of schools, hospitals, 


of broad circulation news-weeklies. 


Management advertising is strictly 
on its target in the pages of DUN'S 


REVIEW. 


churches or community government. 


Banks, 
prime objectives for the Corporate-Financial 
vertiser. ()wer 7.000 Dt N’S REVIEW 


key management people in these firms. 


Insurance are 


ad. 


readers are 


Finance, and companies 
advertising programs 


DUN’S REVIEW 


. economically. 


Impressiy e¢ 


possible in will 


get results. . 
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To influence a business 
decision, tell the decision- 


DUNS 
REVIEW 


AN D MODER N INDUSTRY 


ato. . 
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FLAME-OUT: A new fire extinguisher 
is effective against all types of fire, ac- 
cording to the maker. It will extinguish 
paper and wood fires, burning liquids, 
live electrical fires, and combustible 
metal fires. The all-purpose extin- 
guisher eliminates the danger of using 
the wrong type on the wrong fire. 
“ABC AllClass,” Stop-Fire, Inc., New 
Brunswick, N_J. —E. G. 


S REVIEW Industry 


makers i ho read 


? ‘ 


the magazine of Presidents 
. and men who are going to be! 
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...Today’s measure of industry's profit-ability 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. Genera! offices, Orange, N. J. 
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Build sales leads for your 
salesmen Dy country by industry Apparel Trades Book issued quarterly which lists retail and 


wholesale distributors of men’s and boys’ wear, women’s 
apparel, and accessories. 


: by net WO rth category “ with Latin America Market Guide which lists the traders in 29 


; mile Spanish and Portuguese speaking countries. !t is published 
, i ica, Central America and 
Dun & Bradstreet's specialized | atts ietasem sna re 


Million Dollar Directory which was first issued in 1959 and 


is revised annually. It lists all concerns with an indicated 
net worth of a million dollars or more, with detailed infor- 
mation on executive personnel, employees, and products 


manufactured. 


Metalworking Directory which was first issued in 1960. It 
lists plants with 20 or more employees, by location, with 
total number of employees, and management personnel. It 
includes primary and secondary products, and detailed 
marketing data. 
The growing importance of two-way international trade, Sinopsis Dun in Spanish, is published for local use in Mex- 
emphasis on selective selling and full prospect coverage ico, and lists traders for all the Mexican States. 
in domestic markets are the reasons Dun & Bradstreet now Sisepeis Bee in Portuguese, is published for local use in 
publishes reference books for special trades and for sep- Brazil and covers all trading areas in Brazil. 
arate countries. These reference books, illustrated above a 
and described on the right desioned ¢ ) nu the Bradstreet’s Register is published in London in five sec- 
, , athiglerges oe aoe ee tions. It lists traders in various industrial and trading areas 
facts you need to quickly and easily » locate your market of England. 
* pinpoint buyin wer * measure sales performance « focus 
° ae a oe Sa am , pe New Boating Directory will be issued in September, 1960. 
Sales Cnort where the CHOr pays OM. It will list 24,000 retailers, wholesalers, manufacturers, 


a | ' ; 3 and marinas of boating equipment, services, and supplies 
Additional information on these directories may be ob- and includes street address, telephone number and name 


tained from your local Dun & Bradstreet office. of principal. 


(if, e OY / / 99 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 
L/ Uh K ; Gu Offices in principal cities of the United States 





Advertising Index 








A 


Acme Visible Records, Inc.. 
Cargill, Wilson & Acree, Inc. 
All-Steel Equipment, Inc 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, In 
Alva Allen Industries... 
Cooper Advertising Agency 
American Credit Indemnity Company 90 
VanSant, Dugdale & Co.., Inc. 
American Metal Products. 76 
Roland G. Spedden Advertising Agency 
haere Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Pe vtec Telephone & sana sina National 
Yellow Pages Service. . ) 24 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc 
Automatic Electric Company........ Re 
Kudner Agency, Inc 


Cover Ill 


Barber-Colman Company, Corporate Division... 
Howard H. Monk & Associates, Inc 
Borroughs Manufacturing Company. Subsidiary, 
American Metal Products Company ..... 
Roland G. Spedden Advertising Agency 


N Ww. Ayer & Son. ‘Inc. 
Bradley Washfountain Co... 
R. P. Kirkgasser Advertising 


Butler Manufacturing Company... 
Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodgson, Inc. 


Cc 


Cambridge Wire Cloth Company. .... 
Emery Advertising Corp 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Meidrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 
Chilton Company, Book Division. 
Black-R ussell-M orris 
Clark Equipment Company 
Division . . 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc 
Cole Steel Equipment Co 
Daniel & Charles, Inc 
Colson Corp., The. 
Rothbardt & Haas Advertising, Inc 
Cormac Photocopy Corporation. . 
Hazard Advertising Company, Inc. 


Industrial Truck 


D 


Dayton Power & Light Co., The. 
Hugo Wagensei!l & Associates Co 


Dow Chemical Corporation... . 
Church & Guisewite Advertising, Inc. 


E 


Execiad.. 
Barry & Ross Advertising 


F 


Friden, Inc. . 
Richard N, ‘Meltzer Advertising, 


G 


Gevaert C y of America, Inc.... 
Kameny Associates 


Graphic Systems 
Diener & Dorskind. Inc 


H 


Haloid Xerox, Inc... 

Hutchins Advertising Cc ompany, Inc 
Hill, R.O.H., Inc. 

Sanger- Funnell. Inc. 
H-O-N Company, The. 

Clem T. Hanson Co. 


International Nickel Company, Iac., The 
McCann-Marschalk Co. 


L 


Louden Machinery Co.. 
Kirkgasser-Drew Advertising 


M 


MeClure Projectors, Inc. 
Frank C. Nahser, Inc 
Magline, Inc 
Rossi and Company 
Mahon, R. C., Company, The 
Dudgeon, Taylor & Bruske, Inc 
Manifold Supplies Co... 
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ADVERTISING SALES STAFF 
EAST: 
New York 8, 99 Church St., Digby 9-3300 


Philadeiphia 2, 3 Penn Center Plaza, LOcust 8-3500 


WEST: John Krem., Western Sales Manager 


Chicago 6, 300 W. Adams St. RAndolph 6-8340.. 
Cleveland 15, 635 Terminal Tower, TOwer 1-3520. 


Detroit 26, 1100 Cadillac Tower, WOodward 1-3764... 


Los Angeles 14, 610 S. Main St. MAdison 2-2141. 


George Maturniak, 
Bert Berne, Tom Navin 


_Alvah B. Wheeler 


John Krom, Raloh O. McGraw 
Harry O. Andrews 

Carl Neppach, Jr. 

Walter Huckins 
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MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
Brooklyn, New York 


WHAT KIND OF VISUAL SALES 
JOB DO YOU HAVE IN MIND? 


We have automatic 

projectors for point 

of sale and trade 

shows. We have 

desk top viewers for 

both slides and film strips — with or 

without sound, designed with your 
. Salesmen in mind. 


For information, write Dept. D-6 
TEL-A-STORY, INC., Davenport, lowa 








[ARE YOU ON FILE| with executive re- 


cruiting firms’? Let these talent seekers 
know the job and salary for which you are 
available so they can cal! you when an 
opportunity arises. Exclusive, nationwide 
list of over 115 executive search firms 
only $3.00 ppd. Execaid, Box 2647, Dept 
RE, New York 17, N. Y. 














MODERN INDUSTRY BOOKS 


How to Make and Use 
Charts — Effectively 


A practical guide to the use of mod- 
ern graphic methods in business. Re- 
duces the theory and practice of pre- 
senting facts in visual form to their 
simplest elements. It gives you direct, 
detai!ed, and thorough understanding 
of the why as well as the ow of each 
step of the graphic method. 


GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 
SIMPLIFIED 
by R. R. LUTZ 
For ten years, R. R. Lutz was General 
Statistician to the Nattonal Industrial 
Conference Board 


256 pages 614 x 914, $5. 
A MODERN INDUSTRY BOOK 


It shows you how to make all kinds of 
graphic charts ... howto use them. . . how 
to analyze a problem, select the equipment, 
and execute the graph or graphs best suited 
to the problem. 

Dozens of illustrations point up the text. 


Order from Book Department 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, 
99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 
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Labels and Mottoes 


THERE'S a difference between an 
“egghead” and an “addlepate,” though 
both have a figurative relationship. 
The first has ideas which might hatch 
for good or evil, but nothing can be 
expected to evolve from a mixed-up 
mind. Name-calling and slogan-mak- 
ing are ancient, often dangerous pas- 
times. | 

Epithets, wisecracks, and axioms 
are the refuge of the generalizer, the 
stencils of the lazy mind, the device 
of the demagogue who knows how to 
twist the half-truth into an over-all 
deception, even as Mr. Khrushchev, 
to support a diplomatic sophistry, can 
blurt out a peasant proverb with 
more emphasis than his pudgy fist. 

Business men may succumb to 
name-calling and slogan-making at 
times when fact-finding would be 
more profitable. Such sophisticated 
terms as “market saturation” become 
excuses for poor promotion. “Con- 
sumer resistance’ covers up the in- 
eptness or inertness of a badly trained 
salesforce. Probably the worst apho- 
risms are the excuses of self-pity that 
abound when defeat, loss, and humili- 
ation become the rewards of self- 
deception. Then, failure is attributed 
to “an act of God,” “the trend of 
times,” or that fine abstraction, “the 
end of a cycle.” 


Growth and Our Future 


In “The Great Growth Debate” on 
page 34, William H. Peterson has 
brought into sharp relief the argu- 
ments about growth as it affects the 
welfare of the nation. Although opin- 
ions range widely, there are two 
schools of thought. One group looks 
upon growth as an economic score- 
board which has natural but irregular 
—and somewhat unpredictable—pul- 
sations. Growth, to these observers, 
follows the pace of consumption and 
utility, and does not respond grace- 
fully to synthetics. 
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The second group believes in a 
fixed percentage of annual growth 
which would iron out any dips in the 
upward movement of the GNP. When 
the competitive impetus falters, it 
would use the incentive of Govern- 
ment spending power for public 
works, such as highways, power dams, 
reclamation projects. This, the second 
group says, would insure full employ- 
ment, provide maximum purchasing 
power, and support high tax returns 
for the continuity of the stepped-up 
production schedule. 

But can this be done? Should it be 
done? Can government spending over- 
come the lag between cause and ef- 
fect? Is it wise to interfere with the 
law of supply and demand? 

Population is growing, needs are 
multiplying, markets are expanding, 
products are increasing—-so let’s leave 
resolution of the growth problem to 
the consuming public, which has the 
final answer anyway. 


The Pointing Finger 

There is never complete harmony of 
movement among the index numbers 
which reflect economic activity. If 
such random gages as industrial pro- 
duction, bank clearings, stock market 
daily averages, car loadings, steel in- 
gots, commercial failures, consumer 
spending, building permits, wholesale 
prices, and B.L.S. Commodity prices 
marched with military precision, they 
would be useless to the student of 
business behavior. All these indicators 
have a varying rhythm because they 
are composed of different elements 
and established under different meth- 
ods. They submit to comparison, but 
refuse to be yoked together in an 
orderly parade. Some run ahead of a 
trend, some lag behind, some have a 
short cycle, some long. 

The index number is a significant 
factor in plotting trends, but it should 
be used with selectivity. The tool is 
never any better than the mind that 
directs its course. —A.M.S. 
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There will never be a day 


Standing still might seem like an 
easy way to run the telephone business. 
But nothing ever stands still. If a busi- 
ness doesn’t go ahead it goes back. 


Telephone service has never been so 
fast, convenient and dependable as right 
now. Yet the Bell System cannot for a 
minute be complacent—and we are not. 


Telephone service is far too valuable 
to millions of people and the country for 
us to let up on anything. There is still 
much to do to expand present service. 
The needs of tomorrow call for a tre- 
mendous increase in telephone facilities. 


when we say’ [his Is Good Enough” 


A vital necessity is the money to 
keep going ahead. For without adequate 
profits there is no possible way to do 
the whole job, and the best job, for 
everyone. 

Actually the telephone user is one of 
the biggest gainers when the telephone 
company makes an adequate profit. 


By assuring the money for research, 
and promoting the efficiencies and econ- 
omies of long-range planning, it enables 
us to give you better service at a lower 
price than would be possible in any 


other way. 


THREE NEW ADDITIONS to Bell System service are shown below. Many thousands of Call Directors are already 
in service. The Princess has proved a great success wherever it has been introduced and will be available na- 
tionally later this year. The Home Interphone will also introduce new convenience and distinction later this year. 
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The Call Director... for fast, easy handling 
of outside and interoffice calis 


Home interphone connects al! phones in 
house. Also has speaker at front door. 


The Princess... the newest Bel! telephone. 
It’s little. It’s lovely. It lights. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (A 
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2nd Reason Texaco is 1st at Niagara Power 


Four of the six major construction contracts 
on the Niagara Power Project are lubricated 
and serviced by Texaco. 

Niagara is the western world’s greatest 
power project. Contractors are moving 
39,000,000 cubic yards of rock and over- 
burden. They are constructing a 60,000 acre- 
foot reservoir. They are building a great 


power station that will start producing power 


in February, 1961. The $720,000,000 cost is 
privately financed. 

The selection of Texaco by a majority is 
significant. The Niagara contractors must 
keep equipment working, and they must have 


LUBRICATION 


IS A MAJOR FACTOR 


the finest lubricants. The first reason for 
their vote for Texaco is undoubtedly product 
quality, based on experience. 

The second reason is undoubtedly the 
Texaco Contractor Representative, shown at 
work above. This engineer develops Simpli- 
fied Lubrication Plans and stays with the 
job ...at Niagara or at any other project 
around the globe. 

Contractors know lubrication can mean 
the difference between profit and loss. We 
have a new book on this subject. Write us 
for a copy. Texaco Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N.Y., Dept. D-162. 
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